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stantly increasing circulation. 





THE USE OF COMMERCIAL FERTIL- 
IZERS. 





It is not surprising that the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers in the west should in- 
History is but repeating itself. 
Numerous reports from Missouri indicate 
1 much larger amount being used this 
year, and particularly with fall-sown 
wheat, than ever before. In lowa, where 
the soil is very rich and productive, com- 
mercial fertilizers are »iIil an unknown 
quantity, but the same tendency indi- 
ited by another fact’ The Hawkeye 


reas¢ 


is 


always 
illustrated by 
threatening disaster and the silver lining 
upon which the sun is still shining. In 
most cases of 
threatened or apparent trouble, the sun- 
shine of compensation overpowers 
blackness. 


many cases, 


interest 


how it feels. 
larly hard hit. 


Many. truck farmers 
with. less work during. that dry season, 
than -ever, because what they produced 


brought a god peice. nos Soin: J 


COMPENSATIONS. 


compensations for 
the black 


indeed in 


directly, attributable 


learned. 


Things are never wholly bad. There are 
tribulation 
storm cloud 


pak 3 er. 
armers havenignored 4f-tot despised the |v woth QHeUmceee, It 


value of barnyard manure for half a cen- 
tury; within the last five years some of 
the most observing are moving it on to 
their fields, and being amply repaid for 
the labor. It is no longer the fashion there 
to move the stable. How long will it be 
before lowa, too, takes up seriously the 
buying of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash? That it is inevitable no student 
of the question doubts. That it may be 
deferred for many years by the judicious 
‘pplication of stable manure and by a ra- 
tional system of erop rotation is equally 


certain 
The 


chemi 


ews of a growing appreciation of 
il fertilizers is pleasant and pain- 
It is unpleasant as registering the 
sradually lessening amount of natural 
Plant food in the soll, which we view with 
‘eelings akin to the sadness of the pass- 
ing year. The melancholy days have truly 
me, but just as there is a springtime 
with bursting buds of renewed 
promise, so is there a better time ahead 
for the tiller of the soil. And this phase 
f the news is encouraging. It means 
methodical cultivation, careful and eco- 
omical use of the soil, a more intelligent 
hotion of the processes of plant growth 
‘nd a final adjustment of agriculture to 
the doctrine that farming is a manufac- 
‘uring, rather than a mining operation. 
\ll old farming communities have been 
‘hrough this evolution, and Buropean 
“ountries have as the result the most pro- 
“uctive farms in the world. New Eng- 
‘and is in the transition stage, but men 
'ke Prof. Jeremiah Sanborn are rapidly 
reclaiming the thickets and exhausted 
and abandoned farms in that section, and 
taking advantage of nearby markets 
“re reaping the harvest of higher prices. 
'elr testimony fully proves the wisdom 
ise of commercial fertilizers, Mis- 
nd Towa and all the rest of the 
ppi valley must come to it some 
ind the sooner the question is met 
ly and provided against, the better 
be for the present as well as future 
Senerations, ¥ 
urse, there is a larger question, 
need not worry us. It is like the 
‘What is to be the fuel of the fu- 
when the coal deposits are exhaust- 
(he world’s supply of potash, nitric 
and phosphorus are not inexhausti- 
| while the question, “How is the 
be fed when the guano beds, the 
te deposits and the potash mines 
: ed up?” need not cause the pres- 
* eration any uneasiness, it is a fas- 
£ subject for speculation. 
*ss some new system of plant 
‘nce will be discovered just as the 
‘ light, heat and power is already 
hy the marvelous resources of the 
current. 
ra has been harnessed and the 
' of the cataract is now the chain- 
‘ing of commerce, slipping noise- 
ng the surface of a copper wire; 
d miles away the housewife may 
roast, turned on the spit in a 
‘nt light, all from the same wire. 
rado river, thundering down the 
met Sorges of the Grand Canon, 
“isthe same transformation. The 
bosom of the Mississippi gliding 
city of St. Louis bears potential 
which, if conserved and applied by 
“ and dynamos, would turn every 
this metropolis. The tides af- 
_ ough power—well, we're safe 
©" on the fuel, light and power ques- 
: eee ae and when we consider that 
nell ie Pinch of soil is but the pulver- 


need ‘lm of the earth’s rocky crust, all we 
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and in many 
great damage. 
springs and wells are again replenished, 
the earth has been saturated with mois- 
tree life has made a phenomenal | 

lush and 


ture, 
growth, pastures 
green all summer, and an unprecedented 
crop year generally, with beef high and 
feeders and stockers low, is all in the line 
of nature's compensating balance, which 
uncertainty 
threatened disaster is the hardest part to 
bear. The philosophy that few of the ills 
of life turn out as badly as we imagined 
a compensation en- 
abling us to meet difficulties bravely and 
with the faith that after all they may be 
blessings in disguise. 


evens 


should in itself be 


ing to look at. 


by a thrifty, 


Yet the 


have been 


things up. The 


, it Be 

but heed them, . ht 
During the past season 
severe in lowlands by reason of the un- 
usual floods; much grain sprouted in the 
shock and was spoiled; the wet season 
delayed the maturing of the corn crop, 
localities early frost did 
rivers, 


crop losses were 


A MISSOURIAN IN OKLAHOMA. 


with 
on 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Rock 
Island railroad after stretching its tenta- 
cles all over Oklahoma has pushed its ag- 
gressive head south into Texas. I boarded 
its train this morning at Fort Worth to 
have a flying trip north through the very 
center of Oklahoma. We rolled over the 
limestone gravel pastures of the prairies 
north of Fort Worth, crossed the “post 
oak timbers’ section of country between 
Bridgeport and Bowie, and bowled over 
the smooth rolling prairies north to the 
Red river, which is spanned ‘by a hand- 
some bridge, forming a new gateway into 
the “Lone Star State.” 
the road intersects the Indian Territory, 
skirting the eastern boundary of Okla- 
homa all the way to El Reno where it 
dives straight through its center to Cald- 
well, Kansas, the old-time cattle loading 
point of the Cherokee strip. 

The Forth Worth prairies are not invit- 
My heart aches at sight 
of the “cross timbers,’”’ but the expanse of 
rich grazings on the prairies north of that 
district, with here and there a cultivated 
tract, restores my faith in the future of 
Texas. As the Red river is approached 
the soil grows richer and cultivation more 
general and cotton crops better. The river 
bottom lands on both sides are rich and 
extensive, mostly in cotton, which has ap- 
parently produced half a bale or better. 
Then begins a regular kaleidoscopic view 
of rich, cultivated bottom lands, gently 
sloping grazing uplands and post oak 
schinery ridges, continuing in endless suc- 
cession, varied every eight or ten miles 
clean-looking little town, 
with a suspicion of newness about it, but 
entirely lacking in that slovenly patch- 
work appearance so noticeable in ail 
Texas towns. Can this lovely, undulating 
agricultural landscape be the old Reno 
cattle trail of twenty years ago, where 
the Indians levied tribute for water and 
grass from the trail cattlemen? The same 
topography is there, the top of the Wich- 
ita mountains still peep at you as you rise 
to the divide between the Red and Cana- 
dian rivers, but the idle, saucy Indians of 
old have made way for the thrifty farm- 
er. Their old log hutsand tepees have been 
replaced by comfortable looking, neatly 
painted farmhouses and prosperous towns. 
Every little way station is crowded with 
cotton bales and every pasture has its 
bunch of cattle. In this section the k 
blue stem divides thi 
falo and gramma . 
ic. future fertility is to apply the | prairie, and the red sand grass retains. 

ctn® Power of electricity to the |nota 


From this point 


the 


on the schinery ridges. After all, it 
the Indian Territory of old, but array- 


the 
In no recent instance affecting 
the farming community as a whole is this 
better illustrated than in a review of two 
years—a dry and a wet season, both s0 
different, and both considered by many as 
disastrous. 
It is evident that in dealing with statis- 
tics one must generalize, and we should 
also bear in mind that queer, double-joint- 
ed apothegm, that “no generalization is 
wholly true, not even this one.’’ However, 
a wholesale statement, based upon statis- 
tical reports, of some of the features of 
the lean-fat drouth year of 1901, and the 
fat-lean wet season of 1902, will have some 
in proving that we are never 
quite so happy, nor so miserable, as we 
think ourselves. 

The drouth of last year was the most 
widespread, the longest and the most se- 
vere of any in the history of our country. 
It is needless to dwell upon the particu- 
lar phases of that very, unusual séason. 
Those who watched every. green thing 
shrivel, up under a scorching sun, know 
The corn crop was particu- 
The yield for the Ugited 
States was in round numbers 1,522 million 
bushe's, against 2,105.million bushels for 
1900. Yet the money value of this corn 
crop on Deec,. 1 was 921 million. dollars, 
while the value of the, big. erop of 1900 
was but 751 millions. The average price in 
the bumper, year. of 1900 .was 37. cents, 
while that of the dry, year following was 
64: cents. The enhanced value of live stock 
to. the. drouth. 
made more, money 


ponds, 


of 


long 
e But- 
open 


ed in the garb of civilization and progress, 
donned for the first time only a few years 
ago, with the advent of the railroad over 
which my car is smoothly rolling at forty 
miles an hour, The evolution has been 
complete, the railroad has been the power 
to effect it. 

Thirty-two miles south of El Reno the 
train pulled into the hustling little town 
of Chickasha, where the passengers are 
treated to a comfortable dinner, which 
would have been a feast to tne cowboys 
crossing the same trail fifteen years ago. 
Half an hour later we are crossing the 
Canadian river and rapidly rolling into 
the very center of Oklahoma, which, 
judged from an agricultural standpoint, is 
now as thickly settled and as closely cul- 
tivated as a majority of the original thir- 
teen states of the union. The daily “press” 
teems with details of agriculture in Ok- 
lahoma. I shall, therefore, pass this part 
of the subject over and content myself by 
saying that it very much resembles a sec- 
tion of the best part of Central Kansas. 
The soil is neither better nor worse. It 
is of a redder texture, which betokens a 
larger percentage of iron, and probably of 
alkali, than is possessed by the soil of its 
neighbor on the north. ‘Its climate is a 
little earlier, its winters a little milder 
and shorter; along its southern reaches it 
can successfully grow cotton, otherwise it 
is chiefly remarkable for the speed and 
completeness of its settlement. Twelve 
years ago there was no settlement, no 
cultivation. To-day it is closely settled 
by a hustling class of citizens, mainly 
from the north. The fact that it had to 
be homesteaded made cultivation general, 
more genéral than profitable in many in- 
stances. ‘Much of this district has been 
cultivated which could have been more 
profitably used as pasture, but the temp- 
tations to get something for next to noth- 
ing at Uncle Sam's grub trough was suffi- 
cient inducement for many to leave good 
homes and remunerative employment to 
sibdue a home for ‘themselves on the 
piains.. Only those who have experienced 
: the . trials and vicissitudes 
inte and form @ necessary 
such a task, and many who left 
hopes gave up the struggle early 
game and returned poorer in 
pocket, but richer in experience. 

But the start was there, the district was 
there, the district has grown and flourish- 
ed. Its agriculture is to-day abreast of the 
times. It will compare favorably with 
districts which have been settled for half 
a century. It is probably the vest culti- 
vated section of the middle west, for the 
reason that it was fully settled up at a 
jump and has had no time to develop 
drones. Its towns are all new with the 
latest style of structures. The initial boom 
is still on. It has done in six years what 
is usually accomplished in sixty. As view- 
ed from the Rock {sland railroad it is un- 
deniably pleasant to look on. Thecropsare 
all housed, wheat planted and much of it 
green. I noticed a great many patches of 
milo maize; some cut for the second time, 
but much still waiting the harvester. IL 
only noticed two flelds of Johnson grass, 
and these were in the Indian Territory. 
Evidently Oklahoma farmers prefer milo 
maize to the Johnson grass, and have 
learned earlier about milo maize than the 
farmers of the “cross timbers’ in Texas. 

Oklahoma is a great exemplification of 
American push and energy. The condition 
of the agriculture, considering its brief 
existence, is simply marvelous and almost 
past belief. It is not pioneer farming 
and living in poverty and hovels, but it is 
up-to-date farming by intelligent men 
with capital. Their cattle and horses are 
well bred. Their improvements modern, 
comfortable and efficient, but the same 
class of men, same energy, push and cap- 
ital would make a dozen other sections in 
the country bloom just as well were it ap- 
plied. 

Turn the farmers of Oklahoma loose on 
the rich black soils of the prairies of 
North Central Texas, and then hear the 
cotton gins of that section hum as they 
never hummed before, and see the Fort 
Worth stock yards filled as they ought to 
be if they had the rignt kind of a farm- 
ing population to supply them. 

The railroads have made Oklahoma. The 
people of Oklahoma have encouraged rall- 
roads. The farmers of Texas have oppos- 
ed reilroads, and like the old mossback, 
backwoods settlers of Missouri, are 
crowded if they have a neighbor within 
an hour’s ride of their home. Railroads 
have been forced on Texas in face of ad- 
verse legislation. Oklahoma hustles for 
them. The oldest settled and richest farm- 
ing district in the state of Texas is a 
decade behind the Territory of Oklahoma 
in agriculture, push and intelligence. 

I do not make inviduous comparisons 
for the fun of making them, but to ex- 
tend to your Texas readers an invitation 
to go up to Oklahoma and see for them- 
selves. Nor do I praise the Oklahoma 
farmers for their push and energy to in- 
duce them to rest on their laurels, but 
rather to encourage them to surmount 
difficulties yet to be encountered, and 
these are many, serious and not far dis- 
tant. 

The almost unprecedented conditions 
which make it possible to place a bona 
fide settler on every quarter section of so 
extensive a territory carried with them 
serious drawbacks to the permanent wel- 
fare of the district. The rush of people 
which settled this territory were not all 
practical farmers, and a very small per- 
centage of western p‘actical farmers give 
any thought to the future of their soil, 
their motto being, “to-day is ours; let to- 
morrow take care of itself.” To hold their 
homestead they had to improve and culti- 
vate; this was done irrespective of the 
value or suitability of the soil for crop- 















ping, with the result that Much land has 
been cultivated -vhich will hot pay to crop 
and would have been much more valuable 
in its natural pasture. THis remark will 
apply to one-third of the entire territory. 
Still another tiird is Nght, thin soil, 
which requires careful cropping and nurs- 
ing to keep it up to its initial fertility. It 
is a foregone conclusion that a very small 
percentage of it will be farmed in this 
way, with the result that much of this 
class of soil will in a fewW years fail to 
pay the expense of cultivation. The other 
third, constituting the remaining portion 
of the territory, is being @ropped for all 
that it will produce, year after year; it 
also has its limit, but its owner will be 
able to pull it out of thé stage where the 
soil gives all and receives no considera- 
tion in return, and may eafn an existence 
during the transition stag’ to where the 
soil receives quid pro qwp for what it 
gives. , 

The entire territory, owing to climate 
conditions, is unsuitable for clover or the 
ordinary tame grasses ofjthe corn belt. 
This adds materially to the difficulty of 
keeping up the initial fertility of the soil. 

The Oklahoma farmers have a hard row 
to hoe ahead of them. Tem years hence it 
will look different, and that difference 
will not be in the form of an improve- 
ment, at least in general appearance. The 
condition to-day is unique and almost 
compulsory. The virgin ources of the 
soll are being drawn wu to the limit. 
While it lasts the spectacle is grand and 
imposing, but it is not agriculture and 
cannot possibly last. The transition will 
bring ruin and misery to many; prices of 
land will drop and the Present wildcat 
values of real estate in the towns and 
cities will sink below zero, 

This is not pessimism. It is the hand- 
writing on the wall. It will only be his- 
tory repeating itself. Th@ rise and devel- 
opment has been marvélous, rapid and 
complete. The collapse, Which is inevit- 
able, and a natural sequ e to existing 
conditions, will be equally yapid and over- 
whelming. ar 

This fate is largely earned to-day, and 
only the richest class of soils in the terri- 
tory can escape the impending doom by 
intelligent farming and judicious crop- 
ping. Successful mixed farming is a hard- 
er problem in Oklahoma than in the cen- 
ter of the corn belt. 

THOMAS LAWSON. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Our sorghum 
cane goes to the mill to-day; there is a 
good load of it and it will make 15 to 17 
gallons. The syrup sells at 30 cents a gal- 
lon and we have at least eight bushels of 
seed, worth 75 cents a bushel, or a total 
value of $14.50, from one-sixth of an acre. 
Our main object in growing the cane is 
the syrup, for in the days of adulterat'ons 
and ‘‘mix-ations’’ one must grow his own 
table syrup or else eat a combination of 
glucose and i0-cents a gallon “black- 
strap."' The seed is very valuable as feed 
for any kind of stock, and especially for 
young chickens, and ours is carefully 
cured and stored for use next spring. We 
also grew half an acre of Kaffir corn for 
the seed and fodder; it was grown on a 
clay knob that would not have made 10 
bushels of corn, yet we have at least 15 
bushels of seed, besides a lot of fine fod- 
der. 

We put in about a ton of cowpea hay 
the other day, and we mixed it with sor- 
ghum hay half and half, as we mowed it 
away. The pea hay had some moisture in 
it, and the sorghum was very dry; we 
think the mixture will help well. 

I do pity the man and his family who 
exist from year to year with nothing but 
the regular farm crop, never any fruits, 
berries or vegetables, excepting a few 
bought in the markets—and very few at 
that. 

Arthur was helping a farmer half a mile 
from us build some fence last week, and 
his employer said that he was going to 
sell all his hogs and buy his meat as he 
needed it. What do you think of that? 
The other day I was in a store in town 
and saw some fine breakfast bacon. I told 
the clerk that I would take half a dollar's 
worth, and bless me if I did not get all of 
two and a half pounds! 

The same day I saw a fine lot of hogs 
sold at 6 cents per pound. Any farmer 
who fails to put up enough meat for his 
own use makes a serious misiake, and the 
same may be said of the farmer who does 
not provide a good garden, truck patch 
and berry patch. 

If you have not a garder already, go at 
it this winter and fence a plot near the 
house and manure it well, then next 
spring plant from early to late and see if 
you do not value your gardenas highly as 
we do. 

We will put up 9% bushels of potatoes, 
five bushels of sweet potatoes four or five 
bushels of turnips and 200 heads of cab- 
bage, and we have two bushels of dry 
llavy beans. A good way to keep a few 
heads of cabbage for present use is to cut 
off the stalks and pack the heads in a 
berrel set half its depth in the ground 
and covered with straw or fodder. 

Where one has a chance to dig into a 
bank and bury a large dry g00ds box they 
can keep « fine lot of cabbage or turnips 
and be able to get at them any time. I 
would never put either in a cellar where 
milk or butter or fruits are kept, as they 
will taint everything with their own odor 
and not keep nearly as well as in pits or 
cooler 


storage. 

In burying potatoes where there is good 
drainage we always throw out a pit a 
full spade deep, large enough to hold 6 to 
10 bushels, then we have abeut as many 





under ground as above it. Be sure to put 


| more 


plenty of straw over the potatoes above 
ground and on this 15 to 18 inches of well- 
tramped earth. We have had 30 degrees 
below zero and [ never lost a bushel of 
potatoes where I pitted them according to 
the above ‘directfons. Now I want to tell 
you something worth the price of the 
RURAL WORLD for ten years, 

Select your own seed potatoes and keep 
them in your°own cold storage, so that 
they will not sprout before planting time. 
Find a good, dry spot to bury them and 
do not bury until quite late in the season. 
Pile them up in a nice conical form, cover 
with three inches or more of straw anasix 
inches of earth, Nearby throw a pile of 
straw or corn stalks on the ground, and 
the first day that your thermometer shows 
about 18 degrees and the earth on the po- 
tatoes is frozen solid, rake off the straw 
or stalks and with the unfrozen earth un- 
der, cover the potato pit again six inches, 
and the next day repeat with six inches 
more. Next spring you will have better 
seed than you ever had under any other 
method of keeping potatoes, I know, for 
I have tried it. 

We have had one of the finest autumn 
seasons I ever saw, and are well along 
with all of our fall work. I expect that 
by the time this is in print Harry and I 
will be home from a visit to Southern 
Kentucky, where my brother lives. While 
gone I am going to make some observa- 
tions on cheap lands for men of small 
means and will write the result for 
RURAL WORLD readers. I go down 
every year, and always take one of the 
children with me. The part of the coun- 
try I visit is near the Cumberland moun- 
tains, and is land of only medium fertil- 
ity, but it lies well and is capable of rapid 
improvement with cowpeas and clover. 
There is much of such land in all the mid- 
die southern states, and it is nearly all 
very cheap. Some day it will sell as high 
as any land in the north, for it has sev- 
eral advantages over northern land, 

Does any reader want a No. 1 farm 
hand for next year? If so I can send him 
one. Twenty-one years old, a fair team- 
ster and an all-round careful young man, 
Is not a milker, but a farmer, and will 
expect the best of treatment and high 
wages in return for honest services. He 
can get any place open here, but does not 
like work in tobacco. Write me if you 
want to know more, and state the best 
wages you will pay; also what work you 





have to do. Cc, D. LYON, 
Higginsport, Ohlo. 
EXPANSION. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: There are 


ways of expansion than that ex- 
pressed, in a political sense, in the ac- 
quisition of new territory. All of life is 
but a great field of expansion, The child 
in the cradle begins to expand from the 
moment of birth. Each day adds to its 
size and strength, and as the weeks and 
years roll on it grows in stature and de- 
velops in mind until it reaches full-grown 
maturity. 

During these years of expansion in 
strength and mind it is also expanding in 
the busy scenes of life. Its career is one 
of progress, either for good or for evil. 
It is sowing the seeds of sin or forming 
habits for virtue and happiness, ahd reaps 
the reward in after life, according to the 
expansion it has made, 


Every avenue of industrial or social life 
is one of progress and expansion. Every 
day life develops new ideas and new meth- 
ods. Bach day produces a larger fund of 
information and a greater knowledge, and 
thus prepares the way for the increased 
expansion that lies out beyond. So it is 
in every vocation of life, the actor begins 
at the foot of the ladder and gradually 
works his way up, and the elevation 
reached or the success accomplished is 
only in accordance with the preparation 
made in the expansion of intellect and 
ability. 

In art and science and in the inventions 
the expansion made has been marvelous, 
and is continually expanding into new dis- 
coveries and new results. In literature 
the growth has been wonderful. Compare 
the newspapers and books of to-day with 
those of fifty or sixty years ago and be- 
hold the change that has been wrought. 
The metropolitan papers of to-day are 
marvels in size and excellence. The 
world’s events are published in an incred- 
ibly short space of time after occurrence. 
In those other years, weeks elapsed be- 
fore even the most important events 
reached the people. The improvement in 
the mechanical department ‘s almost be- 
yond conception. Books and magazines 
are legion, and yet more and greater fa- 
cilities and a larger expansion is being 
constantly developed. 

In agriculture long strides have been 
evolved from the crude ways of pioneer 
days. ‘The imperfect methods of those 
times have expanded into the improved 

hinery and imp) ts of this age of 
progress. And with the labor-saving in- 
ventions have come a broader and a bet- 
ter knowledge of agriculture, until it has 
become a science, and is expanding into 
a still greater system. To this has been 
added the agricultural literature now so 
numerously published and circulated. Pe- 
riodicals of every character pertaining to 
farm life and work are cheaply obtained. 
The RURAL WORLD is one of the prom- 
inent and important factors in dissemi- 
nating the experience and views of the 
most intelligent and sful class of 
farmers in all departments. 

fn the religious world a large expan- 
sion has been made. In the early days of 
the last century the church was but poor- 
ly organized under a very imperfect sys- 











tem. hardships and exposure awaited the 
itinerant preacher, and a large scope of 


country was covered by each in his work. 
With scarcely any remuneration and 
amidst constant toil they struggled to 
spread the gospel and build up the Mas- 
ter’s kingdom on earth. How is it now? 
Substantial and commodious...¢hurch 
buildings abound in the rural districts; 
costly edifices grace the c.ties, and from 
the metropolitan churches to every vil- 
lage, hamlet and rural community the 
gospel is being proclaimed, 

These are but a few of the prominent 
phases of expansion, To delineate others 
would occupy too much space. ‘To touch 
on all is impossible. Enough has been 
said to demonstrate the possibilities that 
have accrued through expansion of 
thought, knowledge and activity, and to 
point to accomplishments as yet un- 
known. DYPE. 








PROF, CHARLES F, CURTISS. 


To many of our readers the name of 
Charles F. Curtiss is a familiar one. His 
frequent contributions to leading Ameri- 
can and foreign agricultural publications 
have been seized upon by the exchange 


PROF. 


CHARLES F. CURTISS. 


editors, knowing that what Prof. Curtiss 
wrote was “good stuff’ and to be depend- 
ed on. Thus his forceful style and sound, 
conservative teachings of things agricul- 
tural have become well known to thought- 
ful readers, who will be pleased to meet 


the genial professor face to face this 
week on this page of the RURAL 
WORLD. 


While it is true that “by their fruits 
shall ye know them," {ft will also be in- 
teresting to know briefly of Prof. Cur- 
tiss’ career. He is now the dean and pro- 
fessor of agriculture of thellowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 
located at Ames, and director of the Ex- 
periment Station. These positions he as- 
sumed in 1897, succeeding James I. Wil- 
son, who resigned to accept the portfolio 
in President McKinley's Cabinet of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Previous to that he 
had been assistant director of the Experi- 
ment Station since 1891. He was state 


statistical agent under President Harri- | 


son's administration for four years. He 
had no lack of what hard headed farmers 
call “practical’’ experience, having been 
engaged in breeding and importing fine 
stock while managing the home farm of 
1,000 acres for the three years succeeding 
his graduation at the Iowa State College, 
where he was president of his class and 
from which he graduated with honors, 
showing thus, as, in fact, through all his 
early life the strength of character and 
studious habits which have borne fruit in 
the esteem with which he is held by all 
who have followed his advancement to 
the place of honor and responsibility he 
now occupies. 

In evidence of this appreciation he has 
been president of the Iowa Stock Breed- 
ers’ Association, member of the executive 
committee of the International Live Stock 
Exposition, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the- American Association of Ag- 
ricultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions, and he was selected as judge of 
stock at the Pan-American, Trans-Missis- 
sippi and International Expositions, as 
well as at a large number of state fairs. 

To such men, striving in an atmosphere 
of congenial study and work for the high- 
est achievement in their chosen calling is 
the agricultural world indebted for the 
deliverance out of the wilderness of 
archaic methods into the promised land of 
better ways of doing better things. 


THE MINERAL WEALTH OF MIS- 
URI. 


Missouri is half as large again as 
New York and more than eight 
times as large as Massachusetts, 
and larger than England and Wales. 
Mineral springs occur in every part 
of the state. The state of Missouri is 
one of the most remarkable pieces of this 
earth’s surface. Indeed, Missouri goes 
far enough under the surface to furnish 
mankind with one million tons of coal a 
year for thirteen hundred years. With 
regard to iron it is not necessary to pene- 
trate the surface for that; we have iron 
here by the mountains. The lead district 
of Missouri includes more than 7,000square 
miles. In fifteen counties there is copper 
in rich abundance. There are large de- 
posits of zinc in this state. There is 
gold. In short, we have in quantities 
that will repay working, gold, iron, leaw 
zinc, copper, tin, silver, platina, nickel, 
emery, coal, li t dst granite, 
marble, pipe clay, fire clay, metallic paint, 








salt, petroleum and.gas. 


NEWS AND COMMEN’?. 


The estimates of appropriations required 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
next fiscal year, as completed by Secre- 
tary Wilson, aggregate almost 35,000,000. 
The appropriations for the current year 
amounted to $4,503,960. 


Frederick W. Taylor, chief of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and acting chief 
of Horticulture, is making a tour of the 
southern state fairs and eastern cities in 
the interest of his departments, which 
will have about thirty acres under roof 
and large outdoor areas devoted to va- 
rious methods of farming and fruit grow- 
ing. 


An experiment in the growing of Egyp- 
tian cotton near Quitman, Ga., has proved 
a success. The seeds used were obtained 
from Florida, and the report states that 
the yield is heavier than that of short 
cotton, and the staple is superior to that 
of the sea island cotton raised in that 
section. The staple is about 1% inches 
long, very fine and has a silky luster, 

The American soldier is again proving 
his versatility. He has shown that he can 
teach school to conquered nations, and 
now comes word that swords are beaten 
into ploughshares and our gallant soldier 
boys are teaching the Filipinos how to 
farm. Agriculture in our far-off posses- 
sions is in a very primitive state, but the 
Filipino is adaptive and is expected to 
take readily to American methods, 

This is Horse Show week in St. Louis. 
The Coliseum will be ablaze with green 
and white, the colors of the Association, 
Society, with a capital 8 will be re- 
splendent at one of the most fashionable 
functions of the season. There will be 
horses also. Pedigreed animals of all 
classes, hunters, trotters, heavy draft, 
ponies, saddlers, high school horses, who 
believe in advanced education, and others. 


President Roosevelt is well enough to go 
to Virginia on a turkey hunt. He will re- 
turn in time to vote at Oyster Bay, after 








which he goes to Washington. The exten- 
sive repairs and alterations in the White 
House being finished the President and 
family will move in at once. The remod- 
eled White House and the new Congres- 
sional Library building, the architectural 
gem of the capital city, go far towards 
making Washington the most beautiful, 
as well as the most Interesting, of Ameri- 
can cities, 

We hear a good deal of stump talk dur- 
ing political campaigns about the “per 
capita cireulation.” It may be interest- 
ing to know that the treasury record of 
per capita circulation has been broken on 
Nov. 1, when the amount reached $29.36. 
The total stock of money of all kinds on 
that date was $2,627,963,267, These per cap- 
ita figures represent in no way the rela- 
tive wealth or prosperity of the country. 
It would seem from this high water mark 
of money in circulation, however, that 
there would be money good and plenty 
for moving crops, furniture or any other 


‘old thing. 


Mr. W. J. Spillman, agrostologist of the 
Department of Agriculture, has been in 
St. Louis this week and arranged with the 











ipointed general of the 








World's Fair people for a great garden 
map of the United States. The map will 
constitute a part of the exhibit of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry and will occupy 
two acres. State lines will be marked by 
walks in red gravel, and in each state plat 
the economic plants produced in that 
state will be seen growing. Semi-tropical 
plants will be forced under glass. This 
floral map spread out on the southern 
slope allotted would appear from the Ag- 
ricultural building like a bird's-eye view 
of the United States, while the visitor, 
walking over the paths would, so far as 
vegetation was concerned, be making a 
tour of the country. 

The opera bouffe revolution which has 
been on for some months in Central 
America threatens to collapse. The Presi- 
dent, as usual, has fled to gay Paree with 
all the national plate, and the head of the 
revolutionists, with a fierce mustache and 
a@ resounding Spanish name, has been pro- 
claimed dictator—by himself. He will soon 


:be elected President of the Republic—in 


the same way, and quiet will reign for 
two weeks, during which the newly ap- 
army with a 
resonant Spanish name and a huge mus- 
tache will sow seditious seeds among the 
disgruntled and hot-blooded Latins, and a 
new evolution will be on the way. Better 
have all the fun you want now, General. 
Uncle Sam doesn’t want any quarreling 
neighbors when he starts the big ditch at 
Pa a r Ni ug . 

Hon. Jacob R. Dodge, formerly statisti- 
cian of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, died suddenly at Woburn, 
Mass., Sept. 29. Mr. Dodge has been in 
failing health for some years, but despite 
his 80 years maintained his marked men- 
tal vigor to the end.. Mr. Dodge entered 
the Department of Agriculttre in 1862, and 
was the statistician for 3 years, during 
which time he contributed more liberally 
to the official agricultural literature of 
the country than any other official. He 
originated the admirable system of crop 
reporting now used in every country 
where effort is made to present current 
data of crop conditions. He was a strong 
and fluent writer on all subjects connect- 
ed with the agricultural development and 
resources of this country and his writings 
on such subjects are pted tandard 
authority. During the past ten years Mr, 
Dodge has been in private life, but found 
time to contribute liberally to the agri- 
cultural press and magazines, as well as 
prepare some special reports on economic 
topi for publication by the Department 
of Agficulture. 
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The Dairy 


MILK FILTERS. 





In the RURAL WORLD for Oct. 15 a 
short article appeared with reference to 
straining and filtering milk, Milk once 
contaminated can not be cleaned. This is 
the conclusion reached by the writer of 
the article referred to, and is the opinion 
of every student of modern dairy prac- 
tice who aas given the subject of santi- 
tary Gairying any thought. Sanitation by 
conscientious dairymen means a never- 
ending fight against dirt. 

Dirt being ‘‘matter in the wrong place,” 
includes any foreign matter which may 
fail into the milk pail in the process of 
milking or by subsequent handling. Milk 
is one of the most healthful of foods if 
properly handled, but where ignorance or 
indifference is mixed up in the business 
a sad mess is made of it. There are a 
few model dairies in this country, which 
stand as monuments of intelligence, 
painstaking and innate appreciation of 
real cleanliness—surgical cleanliness 
They have proved by varying methods 
that an absolutely clean milk can be pro- 
duced, which is an ideal infant food and 
appreciated by discriminating patrons. 
Such milk was shipped to the Paris Ex- 
position, and nineteen days after milking 
was sweet and delicious. When dairymen 
who sell their milk for city consumption 
realize that quality and cleanliness pay; 
that clean milk will stay sweet much 
longer than dirty milk; that but one trip 
is necessary where two must be hurried- 
ly made under old methods for fear the 
stuff will sour on their hands, then will 
they—through self-interest, if not through 
pride—make every effort to produce clean 
milk. 

The butter-maker also will find the 
flavor of his product vastly improved; in 
fact, cleanliness is the secret of highly 
flavored butter, as objectionable bacteria 
being absent a pure culture starter will 
ripen cream effectively without Pasteur- 
izing. 

‘The writer, who has devoted five years 
to the subject of cleanly milk production 
for city trade, has devised a method 
which is so simple and practicable that 
any dairyman owning a few cows can ap- 
ply it 

As we began with the assumption that 
dict cannct be strained out of milk, there 
remained the alternative of keeping it out. 
A milking pail was procured having a 
four-inch hole in the closed top, in which 
was set a tightly fitting wire cloth strain- 
er. This strainer would only keep out the 
visible dirt, and as the invisible is dan- 
gerous, not so much on account of its 
composition, but as being the vehicle for 
myriads of bacterial life, causing milk to 
sour, the inch-deep strainer was packed 
full of sterilized absorbent cotton, which 
acts as a filter in the process of milking. 

The cotton is used but once, no attempt 
ever being made to clean either that or 
the strainer cloths. 

It is not claimed that such milk would 
show no traces of bacteria, but that they 
are practically eliminated is shown by the 
fact that this milk, other requirements 
being observed, will keep sweet for three 
weeks at a temperature of 45 degrees. 

The advantages of this pail and filter 
are obtained in the small exposure of sur- 
face, by the ease of keeping such a vessel 
clean (two pieces only), and by the fact 
that any dust or dirt falling while milk- 
ing is caught in the meshes of the wet 
absorbent cotton. Such milk shows abso- 
lutely no deposit in the bottom of bottles, 
and after being cooled and aerated pos- 
sesses a flavor and a character not possi- 
ble where the open pail comes from the 
barn peppered over with specks which 
break up and dissolve before the strainer 
can remove even the larger chunks. 

The use of such a contrivance as de- 
scribed above does not permit careless- 
ness in other directions; it is but one link 
in the chain. Just as much care should 
be observed in washing the teats and ud- 
der, and keeping cows, milkers and sta- 
ble clean in cooling the milk while still 
warm, in thoroughly cleansing and sier- 
ilizing every vessel and in keeping milk at 
a low temperature, say 45 to 50 degrees. 

Pasteurizing kills by heat many of the 
bacteria, thus retarding decomposition, 
but the flavor is impaired by this process 
which requires expensive machinery. 

We can recommend the absorbent cotton 
filter not only to the “fancy” dairyman 
who sells bottled milk or dollar a pound 
butter to high-class city trade, but to 
every dairyman who has an ambition for 
the highest possible achievement. 


AGAIN THE MISSOURI STATE DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION, 


This is the last issue of the RURAL 
WORLD before the Dairy Association 
meets at Columbia on Nov. 11, 12 and 138. 
It is needless to urge attendance on those 
who have attended dairy conventions. 
They know the benefits and pleasures to 
be derived from such gathering. There 
will be some new faces at the Columbia 
meeting, and it is our earnest desire to 
see as many of these as possible. 

The dairy industry is growing in Mis- 
souri. Meeting Mr. Sosey of the Palmyra 
“Spectator” at the banquet in connection 
with the dedication of the World’s Fair 
Press building a few days ago, he said: 
“Marion county has shown a_ great 
growth in dairying within the last year, 
largely due to the inspirational effects of 
the state dairy meeting at Palmyra last 
fall. Hundreds of farmers who have 
grown nothing but wheat for years, with 
no profit, have taken up dairying and are 
making money.” 

While this is a marked case, it is indi- 
cative of a general revival of interest in 
milk and butter production the state over, 
but particularly the northern and central 
portions. Iowa, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin have not obtained their eminence as 
dairy states by individual effort, but by 





Rheumatism 


Is a rack on which you need not suffer 
long. 

It depends on an acid condition of 
the blood, which affects the muscles 
and joints, causes inflammation and 
pain, and results from defective diges- 
tion and a torpid action of the liver, 
kidneys and skin. 

Sciatica, lumbago and stiff neck are 
forms of it. 

“Hood's Sarssparilla has cured me of 
rheumatism. I was so I could not lift any- 
thing and my knees were so stiff I could 
hardly get up or down stairs. Since taking 
three bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I have 
never felt a symptom of rheumatism, and 
I gladly recommend Hood’s for this dis- 
ease.” Mrs. Hatrre Turner, Bolivar, Mo. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Neutralize the acidity of the blood, 
perfect digestion and excretion, and 
radically and permanently cure rheu- 
matism. 4 


f 


concerted action, organization, agitation 
and education.. All this is possible only 
through convention work, where men of 
mutual interests meet for the exchange 
of ideas 

We commend “The Buttermakers” ar- 
ticle in another column to our readers. It 
was written in connection with the Mil- 
waukee convention of the National But- 
ter-Makers’ Association, held Oct. 21-2: 


THIS ANIMAL IS HALF DBER AND 


HALF CALF. 

The Manchester, N. H., “Union” gives 
the following account of this very re- 
markable hybird: 

Another freak has arrived in Clare- 
mont. This time it is an animal which 
is part calf and part buck deer. It orig- 


inated at the Weathersfield town farm, 
where the dam, a 2-year-old Durham 
heifer, has been kept in a pasture which 


ceives encouragement and looks upon the 
profession of butter-making from a dif- 
lferent standpoint, which leaves him bet- 
lter qualified to endure the ills that come 
| to him from day to day, better quali- 
| fled to meet the requirements of 
|his position as arbiter between the pa- 
l trons and the weigh can, better qualified 
lto meet the requirements of the commis- 
|sion meri or butter dealers from receiving 
the individual help of his attendance at 
| this national meeting. 


THE DUAL-PURPOSE COW. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice in 
your issue of Oct. 1 a paper headed “‘The 
Dual-Purpose Cow.” It is taken from an 
| exchange, and relates to the experience 
lof Prof. Carlyle of the Wisconsin Experi- 
|ment Station. His experience with a cer- 


tain Shorthorn cow is noted in the quota- 
tion, 


His opinion is also quoted as to the 














A NEW 


was frequently visited by a large buck 
deer. The offspring. when but a few 
weeks old, was put in an enclosure with 
an ordinary calf, and immediately there 
was a commotion, the freak almost kill- 
ing the calf. It was then put in with a 
cow, and gave that animal a lively fight. 
Its antics strongly resemble those of a 
frightened deer. 

T. Nelson, the keeper of the farm, be- 
came somewhat afraid of the freak, and 
when N. E. Angier of Claremont Junction 
came and offered him a price he quickly 
accepted, glad to get rid of the ‘“‘nui- 
sance.” Mr. Angier and Ed Norrington 
had a very entertaining time capturing 
and loading “Mr. Freak,” finally doing so 
after Mr. Norrington had lost part of his 
clothing. 

The animal was put in a box stall at 
the Junction house stables, where H. A. 
Williard will break and tame him. For 
the first three days he would neither eat 
nor drink, but now he drinks milk and 
eats corn fodder. A stranger’s visit to 
the stall will cause him to back into the 
corner and grind his teeth and strike 
with his feet. Mr. Williard is the only 
person whom he will alow to go near him. 

Upon a close examination it.was found 
that the animal's head’ is more déer than 
calf. The eyes are large and lustrous, 
with a pathetic expression. The distance 
from the eyes to the nose is long and 
pointed. Between the horns, which pro- 
trude about an inch and are more back 
and on top of the head, it is full like a 


ealf. The ears are like a deer’s, being 
slim, with a little hair. The neck, too, is 
more calf-like, being broader than a 
deer’s. 


The tail, although long, is very flat. The 
legs are exceptionally clean and slim and 
the Indian bone, which is sometimes call- 
ed the tooth-pick, and which is found 
only in the leg of a deer, is very plainly 
felt in the forward legs. The hoofs are 
small and pointed. Its coat is a dark red 
and the gray hair is fast appearing on the 
rump and neck. 

A casual observer would call the animal 
a calf, but upon a second glance the prom- 
inent deer features show themselves. 

Mr. Angier has some very tempting of- 
fers for his prize, but has decided to 








await developments before selling. 


A GOOD IDEA. 








A correspondent asks: ‘‘Why not have 
all the dairymen that can fetch with 
them to the state dairy convention at Co- 
lumbia, pictures of their buildings, dairy 
cattle, and also their families, etc. In this 
Way we would all get better acquainted, 
etc.” 

Aniything that conduces to good fellow- 
ship and a closer acquaintanceship among 
members is commendable. We do not hesi- 
tate to commend the above suggestion to 
the dairymen who will meet at Columbia, 
and we trust that the friend quoted above 
will be among the first to respond. 


THE BUTTER-MAKERS. 








The gathering together of five hundred 
or a thousand people interested in any 
one line of work, enthusiasts in their pro- 
fession. must result in good not only to 
the individual members thereof; but to 
the business generally, says an Elgin 
Dairy Report. 

The butter-maker employed in a cream- 
ery finds but little time to come in contact 
with his fellow butter-makers. He has 
his every-day work to attend to, and that 
seems to be all that he can accomplish. 
Sometimes the result is a discouraged 
butter-maker, who receives but little sym- 
pathy either from the patrons whom he 
is trying to educate to a higher sense of 
responsibility as milk producers, 
owner of the factory who looks upon him 
simply as a hired man whom they pay 
so much a month and expect him to do 
wonders in the matter of turning milk full 
of all manner of bad bacteria into the best 
creamery butter. During these conven- 
tions he comes in contact with his fellow 
butter-makers and finds that they have 
some of the difficulties that he has en- 
countered, and learns how they have over- 
come the same. He compares his product 
with that of the other exhibitors at the 
contest, finds where the differences are, 
what are the good and bad points of both. 

He comes in contact also with the men 
who are the arbiters of his fate in the 
shape of the commission men and butter 
dealers. He learns from them what qual- 
ity of butter is best fitted for the require- 
ments of their trade. He learns another 
very important fact that brains amounts 
to more than brawn in the manufacture 
of so delicate and easily spoiled article 
as butter. He comes in contact with mak- 
ers who have received high records dur- 
ing the various contests, and finds they 
are brainy men, thinking men, who are 





enthusiastic in their profession. He re- 


HYBRID. 


j;agree with me as a student was this 


or the | 


easy possibility of developing a good herd 
of Shorthorn cows that will produce 300 
pounds of butter per year, and also calves 
that at 30 months would weigh 1,400 
pounds when made ready for beef. You 
were pleased to comment upon the above. 
With severa! of the comments made you 
will pardon me for saying that I am not 
in entire agreement, but there is one with 
reference to which I know you are en- 
tirely mistaken. You will therefore par- 
don me for calling your attention to it. 
You say: “It will be noticed that the ad- 
vocate of the dual-purpose cow is invari- 
ably an individual with beef predilections. 
In his zeal for his pet he is apt to fudge. 
He knows she is better than any other 
as a beef maker, and he tries to convince 
himself and others that she is a milker 
besides."’ If you mean the above quota- 
tion to include Prof. Carlyle you are en- 
tirely mistaken. I remember very well 
that it was I who said to Prof, Carlyle 
when I saw him on his father’s farm in 
East Ontario, that he ought to take a 


course at the agricultural college at 
Guelph, Ont. He was then engaged in 
dairying. His father was a dairyman, 


and they owned a herd of high-grade 
Ayrshire cows, high in dairy type and 
conformation. Mr. Carlyle took my ad- 
vice and came to the college. I happened 
to be his teacher there with reference to 
matters pertaining to live stock. I then 
advocated the dual-purpose cow, as I do 
now, but at that time I stood almost 
alone with reference to this question, on 
the American continent. About the only 
thing with which Mr. Carlyle would not 


question. He did not believe in the dual- 
purpose cow; he did not believe there was 
a place for the dual-purpose cow; he did 
not believe the farmers should be encour- 
aged to grow the dual-purpose cow. In the 
autumn of 1898 Prof. Carlyle, then a 
graduate of the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, came to Minnesota to lecture on 
dairying. I happened to be a member of 
the institute corps that and the following 
winter, and again in the winter of 1897. 
During all that time Prof. Carlyle gave 
his voice whenever the question was 
raised, against the dual-purpose cow. 
The same was true of Superintendent 
Gregg, in charge of the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes of Minnesota. 
What are these men doing now? Why 
Prof. Carlyle is an out and out advocate 
of the dval-purpose cow. What brought 
about the change? Experiments which he 
himself conducted, after he went to the 
Wisconsin Station, with cows of the 
dual-purpose type, and also the best class 
of cows of the straight dairy type that 
could be obtained. The result of these ex- 
periments forced conviction into the mind 
of Prof. Carlyle to such an extent that 
he feels that he would not be true to him- 
self or to the country if he did not de- 
clare his changed convictions on this sub- 
| Ject. 

How about Superintendent Gregg? Why, 
he is advocating the dual-purpose 
| cow. He is doing so not only with tongue, 
but also with pen. Here then are two in- 
stances where the predilections were all 
the other way. Experience and observa- 
tion have brought conviction in both in- 
stances, and if all dairymen were as hon- 
est and observing as these men they 
would soon have a very large following. 
I could go on and name other professors 
of colleges who have been forced to mod- 
ify their views on this question or to en- 
tirely change them, but I think sufficient 
has been said to establish the point which 
I have attempted to make. 

THOMAS SHAW, 
Editor ‘‘The Farmer,” St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE PRICE OF BUTTER. 


In a country so large as ours, with so 
many diverse interests and with such a 
high pressure of business activity con- 
stantly turned on, it is difficult at times 
to analyze market conditions and deter- 
mine with any degree of certainty just 
why prices go up or down on a commod- 
ity not affected by speculation. The plain 
unvarnished fact is that just now the 
quotation on butter is higher for the sea- 
son than for many years. ’ 
| As we write, the Elgin quotation laid 
}on our desk is 24% cents, which is 2% cents 
advance over last year and the year be- 
fore. This and the prospect for a contin- 
ued advance will be good news for our 
dairy readers. Butter-making has been 
unprofitable for some years, owing to the 
sale as butter of millions of pounds of 
oleomargarine. 

Coupled with the high prices for feed, 
labor, and, in fact, almost every other 
commodity except butter, it is safe to say 
there has been little profit in dairying for 
the last three or four years. 

How much of the present increase in 
prices is to be credited to the new oleo 


large surplus of colored oleo put in stor- 
age prior to July 1 is about exhausted. 
We can say from personal knowledge and 
inspection that little colored oleo is being 
sold in St. Louis, although sales continue 
on “uncolored” goods, which, however, 
make a pretty good showing to the un- 
critical eye. The new uncolored article 
has lost the pale-green cast of thought 
which sicklied o’er its countenance in the 
days when it was used as a foil for its 
highly-colored brother. 

It has been suggested that in order to 
make the difference between butter and 
the mongrel product of the abattoirs more 
apparent a uniform high color for cream- 
ery and dairy products be adopted. We 
are convinced that a June standard pre- 
served throughout the year will serve to 
identify the real thing and make the 
spurious article which is still sold unlaw- 
fully (without identifying marks) more 
difficult of disposal, except to the con- 
scious buyer. 


NATIONAL CREAMERY BUTTER- 
MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The following condensed statement tells 
briefly the results of the butter contest, 
so far as it concerns winning of prizes 
of the tenth annual convention of Na- 
tional Creamery Buttermakers’ Associa- 
tion held at Milwaukee. 

Championship Trophy—John Sollie, New 
Sweden, Minn., average 98.12, 

Gold Medal—BE. L. Duxbury, Green Bay, 
Wis., score 9%. 

Silver Medal—M. Sondergaard, Hutch- 
inson, Minn., score 98%. 

Silver Cups—Iowa, P. . Kieffer, Straw- 
berry Point, score 974; New York, B. J. 
Young, Hobart, score %%; South Dakota, 
J. J. Becht, Roslyn, %; Illinois, H. R 
Duell, Franks, 9%; Kansas, W. C. Wolcott, 
Tonganoxie, %; Ohio, Reed Johnson, New 
Springfield, score %. 

Winner of State Banner—Minnesota, av- 
erage score 91,63. 

Besides a statement a little study is 
necessary to arrive at a full realization 
of what it means to win in this contest. 
Wonder increases the longer one stops to 
think about John Sollie’s remarkable per- 
formance. The great silver trophy given 
to him stands for championship among 
butter-makers for the highest average 
score in the six months’ educational test. 
And the score! When it was announced, 
many, probably most of the hundreds pres- 
ent, thought a mistake had been made. 
“It can’t be possible,” was a remark 
heard all around. That a man should get 
the remarkable average of 98.12 out of six 
scorings of his butter made in as many 
consecutive months seemed incredible. 
But it was true. 

The honor of winning the gold medal 
was also great, and especially by winning 
it from a total of almost 800 contestants 
and with the very high score of 98%. This 
honor, as told above, went to BE. L. Dux- 
bury of Wisconsin, Mr. Sondergaard, 
who won the silver medal with a score 
of 98%, and the winners of the silver cups 
can all feel proud of their victories. 
Among the states in contest for the 
prize banner Minnesota was again first, 
Wisconsin second and New York third. 
But the prize was only to the winner, 
the other states having to be satisfied 
with the showings made. Minnesota had 
the largest number of entries, having 
sixty-four more than Wisconsin, which 
was second in point of number. The fol- 
lowing gives the contesting states, num- 
ber of entries and average scores: 


Average 

State. Entries. score. 
DEIAROTR  n.. -ctdncscoceeses 229 91.53 
WISCONSIN ......cceeeeeeerees 165 90.49 
SE akuinahies «camilite suseepae 156 89.69 
ee Sr 53 90,39 
South Dakota ...........++ 31 90.12 
DEPSMAMAR . ....« ncddgececeserss 5 89.94 
| Ue Daaeenease 19 89.71 
HANGAR 2.22... ccvesecsecccece 16 90.16 
North Dakota ...........++- 12 90.08 
Naw YoOrw ....cccsosescccsees 10 90.90 


In this list of states it will be remarked 
that Missouri is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, but this is fully accounted for by the 
fact that next week (Nov. lith to 13th) 
the Missouri State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion holds its annual meeting at Colum- 
bia, and has been reserving all its ener- 
gies for that occasion. This will be ac- 
cepted as good and sufficient reason for 
for its absence from the Milwaukee meet- 
ing. 

In the educational test series, a list of 
which is too long for these pages, there 
are just fifty-five participants whose en- 
tries scored an average for the six months 
of % and above and are therefore en- 
titled to the government diplomas—fifty- 
five from a total of 328 who completed 
the full test. The following stand at 
the head of the list in the order named, 
and are all who scored % or above: 

1. John Sollie, New Sweden, Minn., 
98.12, 
2. E. 
96.75. 
3. 
4. 


L. Duxbury, Green Bay, Wis., 
H. J. Rosenau, Meriden, Minn., 96.70, 


M. Sondergaard, Hutchinson, Minn., 


Jensen, Hayward, Minn., 96.57. 
Sondergaard, Litchfield, Minn., 


Peter 
mF. 


. 6 aR 
8& J. O 


Sly, Le Suent, Minn., 95.08. 
Gibson, Beloit, Wis., %. 


| WILL CURE YOU OF 


RHEUMATISM 


No Pay Until You Know it. 


After 2,000 experiments I have learned 
how to cure rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is im- 
possible. But I can cure the disease al- 
ways, at any stage, and forever. 

I ask no money. Simply write me a pos- 
tal card and [ will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, 
and if it does what I claim, pay your 
druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t I will 
pay him myself, 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect rheumatism with but a few 
doses must be @rugged to the verge of 
danger. I us? no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them You must get the disease 
out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstnate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take tre risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that. 39 out of 40 who get 
those six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I 
have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all } ask. If I fail I don’t ex- 
pect a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
T will send you my book about Rheuma- 
tism and an order for the medicine. Take 
it for a month, as it won’t harm you any- 
way. If it fefls, it is free, and I leave the 
decision with you. Address Dr. Shoop, 
Box 525, Racine, Wis. 








law is hard to determine. No doubt the 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


CO-OPERATIVE WORK IN DENMARK. 


The co-operative dairies in Denmark 
are associations from which a member re- 
ceives a dividend in proportion to the 
quantity of milk he delivers. 

The first co-operative dairy dates from 
1882. There are now 1,082 of these dairies, 
built at a cost of $7,000,000, and producing 
$35,000,000 worth of butter annually. 

The initial cost of each dairy varies 
from $2,000 to $10,000. There are 150,00 
members, an average of 146 to each dairy. 

The co-operative dairies have made it 
possible for the whole community of 
small farmers to produce butter of a first- 
rate and uniform quality up to the stand- 
ard required for export. Besides, they 
now produce a larger amount from a 
given quantity of milk. 

The increased production of high-grade 
butter from the continual development of 
the co-operative dairies, is shown by the 
surplus exported, which advanced from 
19,000,000 pounds in 1879-80 to 158,000,000 
pounds in 1900. 

The manor farms, owned by wealthy 
proprietors, have long produced high- 
grade butter, which sold at high prices, 
but it is only since the establishment of 
co-operative dairies that the smal! farms 
have been enabled to enjoy similar re- 
turns for their product. 

As more than three-fourths of the milk 
is produced on the small farms the im- 
provement in the general condition of the 
country from increased prices and prod- 
uct is obvious. 

Each dairy is under the management 
of a farmer or tenant. These vie with 
each other in the excellence of their prod- 
uct, 

The success of co-operative dairies has 
promoted similar associations in other 
departments of farm work. For instance, 
the Swine Co-Operative Marketing Asso- 
ciation distributes the money directly 
among the producers themselves. 

In close connection with the co-oper- 
ative dairies are the Danish Farmers’ 
Butter Export Association of Copenhagen, 
and the Co-Operative Butter Factory of 
Esberg, on the west coast. In the latter 
the butter received daily from the dairies 
is packed and immediately exported to 
England. 








Boft-J 8 latest book on Farm Stock and 
Dairy Work is full of 
peo The Silo, 
fy Ey ley anh many other onbjec 
grow. ine, altry m: other su te 
ably treated. Send Mc for copy. "Moamenth, i, 





THE BOWERING SYSTEM OF DAIRY- 
ING. 


The bowering system of dairying. as it 
obtains in Scotland, is the letting of cows 
by farmers to a bower, that is a man 
who feeds and cares for them and sells 
their products, says a writer in Orange 
Judd Farmer, This system is most gen- 
eral in the special dairy districts, as in 


much of Ayrshire, where dairying is 
carried on most profitably. The agree- 
ment of the Scotch farmer with the 


bower is about like this: When the farm 
is near a town, the bower usually pays $60 
per head for the cows, but when further 
from a town $0 a head is more general. 
The farmer in addition supplies one bag 
of 280 pounds bean meal per head. This 
bean meal varies in value from $3.84 to 
$4.80 per bag. The bower, on his part, 
provides sufficient hay, straw, turnips 
and chaff for fodder and bedding. The 
agreements are entered into at Martin- 
mas, November 11, and provide that fair 
treatment is given the cows by the 
bower, but the farmer has to stand any 
loss by death or disablement. 

From the above it will be seen that a 

Scottish dairyman or bower has to han- 
dle his cows so as to pay a big annual 
rental and live from what profit he gets 
above that. The price of dairy products 
ranges higher in Scotland than in Ameri- 
ca, and it needs to, but so does the price 
of cattle feeds. In this country a cow 
must show a gross earning of about $40 
to pay expense of keep, and brings little 
or no profit to the owner unless this fig- 
ure is exceeded. 
If in addition to the annual keep ex- 
pense of $40 a farther expense of $60 to $60 
annual rental has existed it would mean 
that a gross earning of $90 to $100 would 
be necessary in order to pay expenses. 
That this sum and more is made annually 
by the bower is assumed, or this busi- 
ness of cow letting would not obtain in 
Scotland. It may reasonably be asked 
in the light of knowledge here of what 
those bowers are doing year after year, 
is it not time that something more than 
mere keep should be obtained from our 
cows? Surely we will never become ex- 
pert dairymen and realize what we should 
from our cows until we set a pace for 
ourselves just a little bit faster than the 
dairymen of other countries. 


RIPENING CHEESE. 


A hitherto unknown element in milk, a 
new ferment, has been discovered, called 
galactose, which is proving of value in the 
ripening of cheese, “Rural Home” says. 
The properties of this ferment are similar 
to secretion of the pancreatic organ in 
the human body. Old cheese is a predi- 
gested food, and the digestion is wrought 
by the galactose. It was found that the 
galactose would go on working at very low 
temperatures, temperatures at which bac- 
teria were practically inert. Cheese was 
put into refrigerators and kept frozen for 
months. Other cheese was kept just above 
the freezing point. Tt was found that the 
finest cheese is cured at from 40 to 45 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Practical cheese manu- 
facturers had maintained that 50 degrees 
was the lowest temperature at which 
cheese could be worked without becoming 
bitter and worthless. The new discovery 
will, it is believed, revolutionize cheese 
manufacturing, doing away with all cur- 
ing rooms, the cheese being sent directly 
to the refrigerator. 


THE PROFITLESS COW. 


Much has been said and written on the 
subject of scrub stock, and the scrub cow 
has come in for her full share of condem- 
nation. The “Live Stock Farmer’’ has the 
following to say on the subject: 

“A cow census would show that, so far 
as the farmer is concerned, half of the 
cows could be sent to the butcher without 
loss to their owners. The public would, 
of course, be the loser, for a definite 
amount of milk would be taken out of 
trade, and the remainder would be in such 
demand that the price would be enhanced. 
On the farmer’s side, however, the result 
would mean profit. Ultimately the gen- 
eral public might get its milk as cheap 
as at first, for the poor cows would no 
longer produce poor cows, but the entire 
supply of calves would come from profit- 
able milkers. Now, year after year, the 
farmer puts a certain sum of money in 
the way of feed into his cow and gets 
back the same sum. He throws in his 
work. Most of the men that are doing 
this do not know it, for they have never 
kept an account of what they are doing. 





They have no idea as to the results from 
milking operations. They take it for 


granted that the hard work are put- 
ing in is profitable. Little little the 
poor cows are being weeded out of the 
herds, but progress is slow. We need to 
use more universally the milk scales, the 
Babcock test and the lead pencil.” 


THE DANGER OF CHANGING BUSI- 
NBESB. 


Those former dairymen who are now re- 
turning their statistical blanks to the 
State Dairy Bureau with the usual state- 
ment, “I have gone out of the dairy busi- 
ness and only raise beef cattle,” or words 
to that effect, may find material for re- 
flection in the following remarks in an ad- 
dress by Prof. J. J. Ferguson, f 
connected with the Michigan Agricultural 
College: 

The past season has been one of record 
prices for all classes of live stock. I no- 
tice that at present strong prices are ob- 
taining all over Canada for all kinds of 
meat on hoof. In our large United States 
centers, prices have, during‘the last. six 
months, reached a point seldom before at- 
tained, For nearly every class of fat stock 
the records of ten years have been brok- 
en, The natural result is that pure bred 
animals of all the beef breeds have been 
selling at fabulous prices. Ten days ago, 
at a public sale, fifty-two head of Short- 
horns sold for $38,155, an average of $734.32. 
Think of it. farmers who hold $100 an ex- 
travagant price to pay for a good pure- 
bred bull to grade up a herd with. I do 
not wish to go into the pro or con of this 
question just now, but I have another 
word which I believe will be timely. 

Present high prices for beef animals are 
sure to meet with a slump or at least a 
gradual but certain decline in the near 
future. These things run in a regular 
cycle of high prices and depression. Meat 
prices have certainly been far in excess of 
actual value as shown by the revolution 
against the packers which recently swept 
over this country. Time will surely bring 
them back to at least the point of normal 
value. I confess there is something sweet 
in the sound of quotations of “prime 
steers, $8 per hundred,” but it is too good 
to last. It, therefore, behooves every 
stockman and our general farmer espe- 
cially to size up the situation as it is at 
present. In the wild rush for beef stock it 
is true that in many sections dairy inter- 
ests have been seriously neglected. I do 
not advocate sudden changes of policy 
from beef to dairy farming, or the re- 
verse, but I do believe that it will pay all 
men who own pure bred dairy stock, to 
give more attention to their herds. 

Without doubt the boom in beef has led 
many dairymen to bring beef bred bulis 
into their herds for the purpose of im- 
proving the quality of their steers. I 
know it is hard to resist temptation, but 
the best results come to the man who 
takes one line and consistently sticks to it. 


THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 


In breeding cows for any special pur- 
pose, the cost of production must be care- 
fully considered if profits are to be real- 
ized. Cows cannot be made to give large 
milk flow without good feeding and a 
natural tendency to large yields through 
inherited traits. A good system of feed- 
ing may easily be adopted and the results 
be obtained almost immediately; but 
heredity is something that goes back 
through many generations and decades. 
Yet the cost of producing milk and butter 
fats must be considered in the light of all 
this. When we buy good-bred dairy 
cows, we pay for ancestral traits and 
past carefulness in breeding. This some- 
times is the most expensive part of the 
cost, but in the end it pays best. 

But in calculating the cost of produc- 
tion of dairy products, it should be re- 
membered that cows are now bred for 
special purposes, and to use one for some- 
thing she has not been bred to is wasting 
profits. One cow will produce a hundred 
pounds of milk with less than three per 
cent of butter fat in it, and another sev- 
enty pounds of milk in the same time, 
with six per cent butter fats. Which cow 
will yield the greatest porfit? If one is 
selling milk. which passes muster with 
three per cent butter fat, the cow which 
gives the heaviest yield of milk, with a 
low percentage of butter fat, will prove 
more profitable to him. But when the 
farmer expects to sell his milk to the 
creameries or make the butter himself, he 
needs the six per cent butter-fat cow even 
though the milk yield is smaller in quan- 
tity. In estimating the cost of produc- 
tion, the purpose for which the cow is de- 
signed must first be decided upon, and 
then heredity and environment may be 
able to show profits that will make the 
work satisfactory.—Rural Home. 
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For twenty years the World's Standard 
The De Laval Separator Co., 74 Cortiandt 8t., x.y. 
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Empire Stove Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Box 149 St. Louis, Mo. 











RUPTURE CURED while you work. You pay* 
when cured. No cure, no pay. 
ALEX SPEIR#$, Box 824 Westbrook, Maine. 
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DR. F. MAY, Bloominetoz, Ill. 


The kind every well ited man uses. Why 
uot buy iy Pad t Old style 





machines are “notin it.” Our late ones are 
great money earners. 
Loomis Machine Tiffin, Ohio. 
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JERSEY CREAMERY, by E. H. HincHcLirFr. 


If farther evidence is desired, write for illustrated catalogues. 
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= 
HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


CAPTAIN JACK STRAWBERRY. 
ery many years ago this was the 
popular variety known, and why? 
pecause it was introduced through 
RURAL WORLD by @ man of good 
authority who was recognized as being 
strictly honest. Second, because it was at 
. time the best market variety known, 
very productive, large, of good 
ind form, highly flavored and as 
arm as could be desired. Even to-day it 
ravorite with many, and is so dear 
to me for more reasons than one that it 
always have a prominent place in 
jection. Aside fromthe fact that it 
-s always given me pleasure and profit 
—s crow it, I value it for the sake of being 
able to regard it as @ souvenir of that 
good, honest, old man, Judge Miller, who 
has since passed away. 

THE KENTUCKY GRAPE.—Among 
hundreds of new varieties of fruits being 
tested to-day, there is only an Occasion- 
al one that gives satisfaction or comes 
anywhere near fulfilling the claims made 
for it by the introducer. This is either 
because the introducer is booming it sim- 
ply for the dollars and cents there are in 
it for him, or because the variéty is local 
in its habits, the soil ahd climate net be- 
ing suited to it at the place where being 
tested. The Kentucky grape is certainly 
one of the exceptions, as we find it ex- 
actly as represented—that is, as large as 
Concord in bunch and berry, with quality 
of Norton’s Virginia, Seedling and very 
productive, 

I am highly pleased with it, and shall 
propagate it for my own planting, 

THE BEST SWEET CIDER.—Accord- 
ing to my opinion the, best sweet cider 
is made about as follows: Late in the 
season, when ‘weather is cold, select 
strictly sound apples of good quality, 
crisp and juicy, like Janet, Gilpin, Wine- 
sap, etc., which grind and press in a per- 
fectly clean mill, and filter the cider as 
soon as made in the following way: Se- 
cure a clean, sweet barrel, remove one 
head and bore a hole near the bottom; fill 
the barrel partly full of clean straw, 
which press down firmly, then put in a 
few inches of fine, clean sand, the sand 
having been washed for the occasion; 
then pour in the cider and run out at the 
hole below into a clean, wooden vessel of 
some sort 

The cider should now go into a cask 
that is extra heavy and strong and thick- 
ly covered with the best hoops. The cask 
should be filled full, corked tightly and 
stored in a cool cellar until wanted. 

Great care should be taken in tapping 
it, as it will foam violently at first. It 
should then be bottled off, bottles being 
well corked and the corks wired down. 

The main points in keeping cider are to 
have it absolutely clean and keep it air- 
tight. Cider made and kept in this way 
is, in my opinion, the best drink to be 
had. 

THE CARE OF TOOLS.—Many persons 
lose a great deal of valuable time each 
spring scouring tools that were improper- 
fy cared for the previous fall, When 
through with the hoe, clean it thoroughly 
and give it a coat of oil or something 
else that will prevent rusting. Lime is 
my preference. Take good, fresh lime and 
slack it the same as for making mortar, 
thinning it to the consistency of thick 
paint. Dip the hoe into this and lay it 
away until wanted. At*which time set it 
in a pail of water for a few minutes, and 
then make a few strokes with it in the 
sand pile, and your hoe will be as bright 
as it was before being treated. 

This preparation is also good for the 
plow and other farm tools, to some of 
which it must be applied with a brush. 

By taking proper care of our tools we 
not only save time when it comes to us- 
ing them, but we save the tools. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
Oct, 28, 1902. 
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North Alton, Ill, 


A MUCH-ABUSED PEAR. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The Keiffer 
is not of high flavor as compared with 
Bartlett or Seckel. It fills a place all 
its own; ripening so late in the season 
they may be left on the tree till nearly the 
middle of October in this latitude. The 
tree is hardy, less Mable to the pear blight 
than other kinds, especially so if grown 
in sod with no cultivation. I have in mind 
& single tree eight or nine years old, 
which this season bore three and a half 
bushels of marketable fruit; the highest 
limbs project twenty-five feet from the 
ground, with numerous pendant ones all 
filled with fruit in almost solid strings. 
The body of the tree is twenty-five inches 
in circumference, three feet from the 
ground; there was no pear blight, 

For canning, which is one of its strong 
Points, it proves to be one of the best, 
coming so late in the season after the 
Summer heat, the discomfort to the 
housewife is at a minimum—solid and firm 
when properly handled, they do not break 
down as do many when prepared for the 
table; they make a very attractive dessert. 
If to be ripened to eat out of the hand 


dick from the tree by hand, leaving the 
stem unbroken; this is readily accom- 
Plished by lifting the pear at right angles 
to the limb or twig, which will easily part 


{f it is ready to come; if bruised they will 
Surely decay. Placed in layers barely 
touching in shallow boxes or trays, first 
lining with paper or cloth, place in a cool, 
dry place, assorting from time to time 
any imperfect fruit; increase the tempera- 
ture when desired to hasten the process 
until they assume the rich golden color 
So very attractive in appearance and good 
and juicy to eat, 
Ph have seen no mention of late of the 
‘curre Giffard pear, one of the best and 
very attractive early pear. When well 
~ *o on quince stock they are at their 
. rich, yellow, splashed with red 
he Beurre Bose is one of the handsom- 
pan ‘nd most delicious pears; rich, golden 
: ‘. smooth as a kid glove, late in rip- 
—e it makes an elegant appearance on 
the ‘able, and 4s delicious to eat out of 


the hand. EDWARD HOLLISTER. 



























































































































RUSSIAN MULBERRY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Since the in- 
troduction of this tree to this country 
some twenty years ago there has been a 
great deal of discussion as to its merits 
when planted as a screen, wind-break, 
hedge, timber or fruit tree. From descrip- 
tions given by some over-enthusiastic tree 
growers when the tree was first introduc- 
ed, some planters got an exaggerated idea 
of some of its qualities, especially as a 
timber and fruit tree, and they naturally 
were disappointed. But the fact that there 
has always been a good and increasing 
demand for this tree through all these 
years shows of itself that it posseses spe- 
cial merit. We wish to mention some of 
the uses to which this tree is particularly 
adapted and for which we consider it of 
special value. Its quick growth and low 
spready habit make it the most desirable 
deciduous tree for close-in wind-breaks 
for stock yards or about farm buildings. 
Where the rows are not planted too thick- 
ly the limbs will keep their foliage to the 
ground, forming an almost perfeet shelter 
from winds and storms. It can also be 
grown to one of the most beautiful orna- 
mental hedges we have, and can be de- 
pended upon to stand year after year ap- 
parently unaffected by the extremes of 
the seasons, heat or cold, and produces 
each year in abundance its rich bright 
foliage. It is now being generally plant- 
ed both in the cities and country more 
than any other tree or shrub for this pur- 
pose. Fruit growers generally are only 
just beginning to realize the great value 
of this tree to supply the needs of the 
birds while their small fruits are ripen- 
ing, and is usually a complete protection, 
as the birds prefer this fruit to the sour 
sorts of small fruits which are usually 
grown in the garden, especially cherries. 
It covers a long season of fruiting, usual- 
ly from about the Ist of June to the Ist of 
August. To get this long season of fruit- 
ing several hundred should be planted for 
screens or wind-breaks where space is 
available, and can be used to good advan- 
tage for this purpose. The fruit, while it 
is generally considered by adults to be too 
sweet and insipid for eating. we notice 
that many older people, as well as chil- 
dren, are very fond of it, the latter con- 
suming large quantities of the berries on 
all opportunities. The seedling trees can 
be procured from the nurseries so cheaply 
that the expense is of but little account 
compared with the value to the farm. We 
wish also to call particular attention to 
the Weeping Mulberry, as it is by far the 
finest weeping tree of its class for either 
lawn or cemetery planting, being far su- 
perior in every respect to the Weeping 
Mountain Ash, Kilmarnock Willow, Elim, 
etc. It soon makes a very dense top, with 
the limbs gracefully trailing to the 
ground, and makes a most beautiful, or- 
namental tree. Yours truly, J. A. G. 


NEW FRUITS, NOVELTIES AND THB 
TREE AGENT. 





It is a well known fact that tree agents 
and nurserymen swindle people out of 
@ great deal of money by inducing them 
to pay fancy prices for new varieties or 
old varieties under new names, says the 
Twentieth Century Farmer (Neb.). New 
varieties of all kinds of fruits are given 
unheard of names and represented as be- 
ing of remarkable value. Their superi- 
ority over common kinds is dwelt upon 
with telling eloquence, resulting in many 
sales. 

In about nine cases out of ten the 
planter kicks himself afterward for being 
led into buying something he knew noth- 
ing about. In most cases the tree or plant 
either proves to be worthless or no bet- 
ter than standard sorts. We are con- 
tinually being led to marvel at the gulli- 
bility of human nature in this respect and 
think there must be some truth in Bar- 
num's adage, “People like to be hum- 
bugged.”” It is not strange that people 
should be caught this way once, but “it 
does seem odd how they can be fooled 
again and again in the same old way. 
Irresponsible agents and dealers are the 
worst sinners in fleecing the public in 
this way, but responsible nurserymen 
are by no means guiltless. Most of them 
charge fancy prices for “novelties,” 
which are more or less worthless. Such 
methods are reprehensible and go a long 
ways toward destroying people’s confi- 
dence in nurserymen. It is true that the 
weakness and ignorance of the public is 
what makes this kind of dealing possi- 
ble. Many people prefer paying high 
prices for unknown varieties in prefer- 
ence to low prices for standard, thor- 
oughly tested varieties. The chance of 
getting something extra fine seems an ir- 
resistible temptation to many, even 
though that chance be exceedingly slim 
and unlikely. It is plainly the part of 
wisdom to take what is sure and be very 
cautious about experiments and specula- 
tion. While all this is true, it is no ex- 
cuse for deception and misrepresentation 
on the part of dealers. 

The horticultural societies are continu- 
ally t ged with c laints from those 
who have been cheated in this way. 
Here in Missouri the State society has 
been grappling with the problem and at 
their recent summer meeting passed 
some interesting resolutions. They be- 
lieve the best way to avoid the mistakes 
above noted is for no planter to buy a 
new variety that has not been tested 
by some experiment station or horticul- 
tural society and considered by them 
worthy of propagation. Missouri has two 
experiment stations and it is recom- 
mended that they be constituted a bureau 
of information, where any planter may 
ascertain by correspondence whether any 
new fruit or theory of propagation has 
been tested and found worthy. The so- 
ciety also places itself in harmony with 
the American Pomological Society on all 
matters of nomenclature. 

The passing of such resolutions indi- 
cates the existence of reprehensible meth- 
ods among nurserymen and tree agents. 
The idea of the experiment stations be- 
ing made a bureau of information is a 
good one, and farmers would find it to 
their interest to avail themselves more 
largely of this source of information. To 
say that no new fruit or method of prop- 
agation should be planted or used until 
tested and approved by an experiment 
station or horticultural society is going 
too far. New things in horticulture are 
almost invariably tested by individuals 
first. The stations and societies do not 
seem to get around to this work until a 
large number of planters have already 
found out whether a new introduction is 
a good thing or not. To wait for them 
to take the initiative in experimenting 
would be to delay progress. Yet this is 
A fault which might be remedied by the 

and ieties getting a move on 
ives and keept up with the 
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times. 

A more serious objection, and one 
which cannot in the nature of things 
be remedied. is that environment largely 





determines the value of varieties. A va- 
riety which succeeds at an experiment 


station might prove worthless in most 
other parts of the State, and vice versa. 
The only sure way of determining the 
value of varieties by this method would 
be to establish stations in all parts of the 
State. 

Secretary Greene of the Iowa State So- 
clety recommends that all nurserymen, 
tree jobbers and agents should be licensed 
by the State, the jobber being also re- 
quired to give bond to indemnify buyers 


pastry, a decided improvement would 
soon be noticed in health and good tem- 
per. 





MISSOURI HORTICULTURAL 5SO- 
CIETY 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Missouri State Horticultural Society will 
be held at Springfield, Mo., December 2-4, 
1902. The largest meeting, the fullest at- 
tend the best program, the finest ex- 





from possible loss. He also r 
that the State Horticultural Society be 
changed into a State board of horticul- 
ture, with whom all complaints should 
be filed. This board would have author- 
ity to arbitrate all difficulties between 
buyers and sellers and appeal to the 
courts, when necessary. An inspector 
should be employed to visit nurseries and 
packing grounds and inspect stock and 
methods. 

At the last meeting of the society the 
writer was appointed on a committee to 
report upon the above recommendation. 
An adverse report was handed in, because 
the committee believed the plan imprac- 
ticable and that it would involve the so- 
ciety in endless trouble and complications. 
It is a good idea to require dealers and 
agents to procure a license and give a 
bond, but there would surely be music 
by the entire band if our organization 
should attempt to adjust the differences 
between buyer and seller. The great 
amount of friction would likely grind the 
go-between into powder. The expense 
would likely be all out of proportion to 
the good accomplished. There is much 
fraud in the nursery business, and these 
attempts to remedy the evils should be 
welcomed. 

The writer recommends that when a 
man is tempted to buy an unknown tree 
or plant he should first make inquiries re- 
garding it of his State experiment sta- 
tion and also of the nearest horticultural 
society. If an unqualified condemnation 
is received the safest thing to do is to let 
the new fruit or novelty severely alone, 
no matter how highly lauded by the 
nurserymen or his agent. If the variety 
has not been tried, or is said to possess 
some merit, it may be experimented 
with in a small way, increasing the num- 
ber of plants or trees if found profitable. 
We should never forget that all our 
standard varieties were at one time new 
and untried, and for this reason should 
encourage rather than discourage experi- 
mentation. An Iowa man recently paid 
$100 for 100 plum trees. He was swindled 
out of at least $75. This is one kind of 
fraud which we denounce. 


FRUIT AS FOOD. 





Under the above heading an exchange 
gives the following article: 

If the advice given here was more gen- 
erally followed by mankind there would 
be less of sickneas and the people would 
be stronger and better able to withstand 
the ills of life. There is altogether too 
much meat eaten by the populace of the 
United States, and as a rule the people 
are too high livers. This high living de- 
stroys the stomach, causing dyspepsia 
and other Ills, and this is having a ten- 
dency to make weak hearts, the latter 
being a rapidly growing disease among 
the American people. And all this comes 
from our manner of living; we are not 
being careful enough of what we eat and 
how we eat it. While meat is a healthy 
food when properly used, its excessive use 
will cause more ills to result than will the 
excessive use of any other food product. 
This is not a vegetarian treatise but a 
common sense idea of the proper value of 
fruit as an edible, and the advice given, 
if properly understood and followed, 
would result in better health, which 
means a more enjoyable existence. The 
sickly person cannot enjoy life as was 
intended, and only those who are phy- 
sically strong have a proper conception 
of what living means, and are the only 
ones who have a thorough enjoyment of 
life. 

Fruit is a perfect food when ripe and in 
prime condition. Pity it is that it is not 
in more daily use among old and young, 
and that children in particular are not 
oftener encouraged to eat more fruit and 
less confectionery. The skins of fruit, 
however, should not be eaten. They are 
© apt to contain germs which are hurt- 
ul, and they are intended for the pro- 
ection of the fruit and not for food, any 
more than the husks of corn, the skins 
of turnips or potatoes, or the rinds of 
melons. Many people who complain 
hat apples, pears, and the like, do not 
agree with them, would find the trouble 
much lessened, if not altogether obviated, 
f they would refrain from eating the 
kins. 

Then there is the medfcinal value of 
fruits. A celebrated French physician 
divides fruit into five classes, assigning 
to each a special hygienic value—the 
sweet, the acid, the stringent, the oily and 
the mealy. To the acid fruits he accords 
great merit, including such as straw- 


fod om 


berries, peaches, apples, lemons, 
oranges, raspberries, ete., 
but prohibits persons liable to neu- 


ralgia of the stomach from eating 
cherries. Plums he recommends highly, 
but it is to the grape that he gives first 
place, believing thoroughly in the ‘grape 
cure,’ in which grapes comprise the entire 
diet. The patient commences with the 
consumption of from one to two pounds 
daily, with a gradual increase to eight 
or ten pounds. After a few days of this 
diet, a marked improvement of the gen- 
eral health is noticeable. The grape cure 
is pecially r ded to the anae- 
mic, dyspeptic, consumptive, and in cases 
of liver troubles and gout. 

The apple is one of the best of fruits. 
Baked or stewed apples will generally 
agree with the most delicate person, and 
are an excellent medicine in many cases 
of sickness. Green or half-ripe apples 
stewed and sweetened are pleasant to 
the taste, cooling, nourishing and medi- 
cinal. Prunes supply the highest nerve 
or brain food, and dried figs contain heat, 
nerve and muscle food, so both are good 
in cold weather. The small seeded fruits 
may be classed among the best foods and 
medicines. The sugar in them is nutri- 
tious, the acid is cooling and purifying. If 
children were allowed more fruit at table, 
especially in its season. and less meat and 























hibit of apples, the best of instruction 
from the teachers of our colleges, and 
practical fruit growers of our state, are 
features of the meeting. 

One hundred and fifty dollars in pre- 
miums will be given. Rates on railroads 
and hotels. Matters of interest to every 
fruit grower will be discussed in an able 
way. The World's Fair, the preparing of 
the fruit, the reports from fruit men, the 
questions and topics for discussion, sug- 


gestions concerning your troubles, and 
the presentation of practical papers, will 
interest all. L. A. Goodman, Secretary, 


Kansas City, Mo., will furnish full infor- 
mation and programs on application. 


The twenty-ninth annua! meeting of the 
Horticultural Society of Southern Illinois 
occurs at Anna, November % and 2, 1902. 
Healthy cash premiums are promised for 
healthy fruit. Good papers on important 
subjects. E. G. Mendenhal!, of Ki dy, 
Ill, is the secretary, and he will reply to 





inquiries as to premiums, program, rall- 
road and hotel rates, etc. 
EXPORT FRUIT TRADE POSSIBILI- 


TIES. 


Referring to the work of the Division of 
Pomology of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the way of encouraging the export 
of peaches to England, H. E. Van Deman 
in October “Vick’s” declares that the 
shipment made of some of Hale's best 
Georgia peaches, although hastily select- 
ed, proved successful and “netted good 
prices after the long time spent in tran- 
sit.” 

Prof. Van Deman goes on to say that 
“one thing learned that was a surprise to 
all who knew of the experiment was that 
the lowest temperature in which they 
were kept, 32 degrees F., proved the best. 
Some from the same lots that were pre- 
pared for export and others for the local 
trade were put in cold storage in New 
York at 32 and 46 degrees. I had the priv- 
ilege of testing samples from all these lots 
and the lower temperature surely brought 
the peaches through in the better condi- 
tion. They were perfectly sound after 
four weeks of such storage. while those 
at 36 were fairly good and those kept at 40 
were correspondingly poorer."’ 

There is no doubt that we are just at 
the beginning of the export fruit trade, 
and that this encouraging factor in Amer- 
lean production can be expanded almost 
without limit. Modern methods of refrig- 
eration are so perfect that it no longer is 
a question, speaking within fair limits, as 
to how long fruit is en route—keep an 
even and a low degree of temperature and 
the fruit will remain in statu quo, to bor- 
row a phrase, so far as its condition is 
concerned. Our fruit growers should have 
this large opportunity in mind in the de- 
velopment of their orchards. Sometimes 
we hear orchardists express a fear of 
“overdoing the thing.”” Don't worry about 
that; there never has been a time when 
good fruit, properly selected, packed and 
distributed as to markets, was in excess 
of the demand—and we believe that such 
a time never will come. 


FERTILIZING THE ORCHARD, 





The regular and intelligent cultivation 
and fertilization of fruit trees is as much 
a necessity if good results are expected as 
would be the case with any other crop. 
We are aware that this is not assented to 
by many farm orchardists, who claim 
that their experience has proved that in 
many cases the practice has been dele- 
terious rather than beneficial. But if the 
practice of these objectors is investigated, 
it will be found that in the application of 
fertilizers they have not made the matter 
a study, and have fed the plants either on 
the wrong food or have given it to them 
at the wrong time, Stable manure, for 
instance, is a good thing in its place and 
when used at the proper time. But it 
must be remembered that it is a highly 
nitrogenous and consequently a growth 
inducing material. Supplying stable ma- 
nure in large quantities in the fall has a 
tendency to force the growth and produce 
a tender, sappy wood and twigs, which do 
no good, but render the trees more liable 
to be affected by the winter cold. But 
while the application of nitrogen at this 
time of the year is unwise and unproduc- 
tive of good results, it is otherwise with 
phosphates and potash. Whenever the 
apples on a particular tree begin to ap- 
pear smaller and with poor keeping qual- 
ities and lack of flavor at each recurring 
season the grower may know that the 
potash in the soil is about exhausted and 
needs replenishing. This is much better 
applied in autumn that it may be thor- 
oughly ‘incorporated in the soil and be 
readily accessible, so as to be taken up 
and utilized by the tree in the spring. 
Wood ashes will be a good substitute for 
commercial fertilizers, when the latter are 
not easily procurable. But the proper 
plant food can be much more intelligently 
applied by the inexperienced fruit grower 
in the form of commercial fertilizer pre- 
pared for this especial purpose. If stable 
manure or other nitrogenous material is 
to be applied, it should be done in the 
spring. As we said before, this is the 
material to be used when a growth of 
wood is desired, but care should be taken 
that this is not secured at the expense of 
the fruit production. 





DRIED APPLES. 

It was only a few years ago that no 
self-respecting farm family thought of go- 
ing into winter quarters without one or 
two big sackfuls of dried apples hanging 
to the garret rafters, says the “Country 
Gentleman.”’ At this time of the year the 
front yard would be decorated with 
boards covered with apples drying; or else 
the pared and sliced fruit would be hang- 
ing on strings and festoons all over the 
sunny side of the house. Of course in this 
position it caught all the dust that might 
be blowing; and the strings of drying ap- 
were a famous roosting-place for 

files. These facts were among the reasons 
for the abandonment of the almost uni- 
versal practice, and now the whole thing 
is hardly more than a pleasant memory. 
On a few farms modern evaporators have 
been substituted for the old apparatus, 
and there are still some dried apples. The 
expense of the machinery, however, is 
enough to keep it out of the hands of 
thriftiess persons, and to make it prac- 
ticable only for those who expect a profit 
from the sale of the product. 
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The Apiary 


DIVIDING COLONIES OF BEES. 








A colony of bees may very easily be 
divided if they are strong and do not 
swarm. It is necessary, of course, to 
have them in movable comb hives to 
make a complete job of it. When the col- 
ony is full of bees and the combs well 
filled with brood they are ready to divide. 
One-half will have no queen for the pres- 
ent, but the bees will rear one and she 
will be ready for duty in some twenty or 
twenty-five days thereafter. It is better 
to have a fertile queen ready to introduce 
in the queenless half, and a fine queen 
may be purchased from some breeder of 
good stock, and thus we have introduced 
new blood, which is very important. 
Take out of the hive to be divided a 
larger portion of the frames of comb 
which have the oldest brood in them, that 
is, brood that is capped ‘over, and with 
the bees that adhere to the combs set in 
the new hive. Leave the queen in the 
old hive, for she can be of more use 
there than in the new one, as most of 
the working force of bees will go back to 
the old hive, and it will be stronger of 
bees in a day or two than the new colony, 
and as most of the brood frames are in 
the new hive, empty ones take the place 
of them in the old one, so that she can fill 
these with eggs, and the bees with 
honey. It may be necessary to take 
more frames from the old hive and shake 
the bees from them into the new one, for 
in the new hive we want the largest 
number of bees so that when all the old 
ones return there will be enough young 
bees left to take care of the brood and 
make a fair colony. If a new queen is to 
be introduced into the new colony, and 
she is bought of some queen breeder, di- 
rections always go with her how to pro- 
ceed in introduction. At the elapse of the 
time mentioned above, examine the new 
colony for brood or a queen, if they are 
left to rear one, for if she fails to ma- 
terialize the colony is doomed to de- 
struction and must be furnished a queen 
or brood from which to rear another. 
Colonies may be rapidly increased thus 
if the honey season is good.—A. H. Duff. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEBS. 





Writing on the length of life of the 
honey bee, Editor A. O. Root in “Glean- 
ings,"’ says that it may be rather difficult 
to decide how long a worker bee would 
live, if kept from wearing itself out by 
the active labors of the field; six months, 
certainly, and perhaps a year, but the 
average life during the summer time is 
not over three months, and perhaps dur- 
ing the height of the clover bloom not 
over six or eight weeks. 

The matter is easily determined by in- 
troducing an Italian queen to a hive of 
black bees, at different periods of the 
year. If done in May or June we shall 
have all Italians in the fall, and if we 
note when the last black bees hatch out, 
and the time when no black bees are to 
be found in the colony, we shall have a 
pretty accurate idea of the age of the 
blacks. 

The Italians will perhaps hold out un- 
der the same circumstances a half longer. 
Tf we introduce the Italian queen in Sep- 
tember, we shall find black bees in the 
hive until the month of May following; 
they may disappear a little earlier or may 
be found some later, depending upon the 


time they commence to rear brood, 
largely. 
The bees will live considerably longer 


if no brood is reared, as.has been several 
times demonstrated in the case of strong 
queenless colonies. It is also pretty well 
established that black bees will live jong- 
er in the spring than Italians, proably 
because the latter are more inclined to 
push out into the fields when the weather 
is too cold for them to do so with safety; 
they seldom do this, however, unless 4 
large amount of brood is on hand, and 
they are suffering for pollen or water. 
During the summer months the work- 
er bee is probably cut short by the wear- 
ing out of its wings, and we may at the 
close of a warm day find hundreds of 
these heavily laden, ragged-winged vet- 
erans making their way into the hives 
slowly and painfully, compared with the 
nimble and perfect-winged young bees. 
If we examine the ground around the 
aplary at nightfall, we may see numbers 
of these hopping about on the ground, 
evidently recognizing their own inability 
to be of any further use to the com- 
munity. We have repeatedly picked them 
up and placed them in the entrance, but 
they usually seem only bent on crawling 
and hopping out of the way, where they 
can die without hindering the teeming 
rising generation. 

It is somewhat difficult to decide upon 
the age of drones, because the poor fel- 


for the simple reason that they are no 
longer wanted; but we may be safe in as- 
suming it is something less than the age 
of a worker. If kept constantly in a 
queenless hive, they might perhaps live 
for three or four months. 

As the queen does little or no outdocr 
work, and is seldom killed by violence, as 
are the drones, we might expect her to 
live to a good old age, and this she does 
despite her arduous oviparous duties. 
Some queens die, seemingly, of old age, 
the second season, but generally they live 
through the second or third, and we have 
had’ them lay very well even during the 
fourth year. 

They are seldom profitable after the 
third year, and the Italians will usually 
have a young queen “helping her mother” 
in the egg-laying duties before she be- 
comes unprofitable. If a very large 
amount of brood is found in a hive, two 
queens will often be found busily employ- 
ed, and tifis point should be remembered 
while seeking to introduce valuable 
queens. 
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Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES 





©mim dates for public sale» will be 
published in this column free, when such 
gales are to be advertised in the RURAL 

WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 

at regular rates: 

POLAND CHINAS. 

November 1—Wm. Plummer, Barclay, 
Kan. 

November 14.—Harry ©E. Lunt, Burden, 
Kan. 

November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kas., Po- 
land Chinas. 

December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 

BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

November 7.—Manwaring Bros., 
rence, Kan. 

November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- 
tan, Kas. 

November 13.—Combination 
shires, at Manhattan, Kas. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, Hast St. 
Louis, Il.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 

Carlinville, I. 

Dec, 3, 192—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Iil.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, I). 

Feb, 13.—Biltmore Farm’s annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
SHORTHORN SHOWS AND SALES. 

Mov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, B. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 
Sturgeon, Mo. 

HEREFORDS. 

November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- 
fords; E. B. Woodman, secretary. 

December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. Week ef 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 

December 8-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 
Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

December 10.—T. H. Pugh, 
Kansas City. 

January %-31, 1%3.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 1%38.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-2.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

Pebruary 10, 11, 12, 193.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

February 2-26, 1903.—C, A, Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 198—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 
ND HBREFORDS. 

April 7-8, 198—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 
Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 

SHORTHORNS AND CLYDESDALES. 

November 6.—Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, 
Neb. 

GHORTHORNS, HEREFORDS 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

November 10.—Branstetter, Robinson and 
Wright, Shorthorns, at Vandalia, Mo. 

November 11.—J. J. Littrell, B. 8. Stew- 
art, Dr. J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham, at Sturgeon, Mo. 

November 12—T. W. Ragsdale, T. A. 
Bailey and Wm. R. Turner, at Shel- 
bina, Mo. 

November 13.—Purdy Bros., 
at Harris, Mo. 

December 16.—F. M. Gifford, Shorthorns, 
Milford, Kas. 

Nevember 19.—Cooper County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. Shorthorns, 
Bunceton, Mo. 

November 2-21.—North Missouri Com- 
bination Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 

November 28-29.—Shorthorns, W. P. 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, Kansas 
City. 

December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 
see, Mgr., Browning, Mo. 
December 16.—Gifford Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 
February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 

erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, at 

Chicago, Tl. 
H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 
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STOCK NOTES. 

Remember the offering of Shorthorns to 
be sold at Harris, Mo., on Nov. 13, by 
Messrs. Purdy Bros. They are 
good all-round lot of cattle; 
bred some of the leading prize winners of 
recent years at our largest shows, and 
some of the animals that produced them 
are in this sale. This is a sale worth re- 
membering. You can get a catalog by 
dressing as above, 


offering a 
they have 


ad- 


Any one wanting some good Shorthorns 
that are Scotch and Scotch-topped should 
attend the sale at Sturgeon, Mo., on Nov. 
ll. There are some splendid cattle in the 
catalog, and they are a well-bred lot. All 
their former sales have given great satis- 
faction to the buyer, and altogether this 
is the best lot they ever sold. Mr. E. 8. 
Stewart, Sturgeon, Mo., will forward cat- 
alogs to those writing for them 


The combination sale at Shelbina, Mo., 
of Shorthorns, on Noy. 12, will be a good 
place to buy good Shorthorns; and as this 
is their first combination sale there are 
likely to be some good bargains in Scotch- 
topped cattle. Remember the date and 
send to Mr. T. A. ‘Bailey, Shelbina, Mo., 
for a catalog, 


Messrs. A. B. and D. W. Hensley’s 
Shorthorn sale at Montgomery City, Mo., 
on Nov. 23, was well attended, by local 


men mostly. The offering was just off of 
grain, and most of the spring calves were 
sold separately, which made the average 
low. Sixty-seven head, all ages, brought 
$4,817.50; an average of $71.90. 


SALE OF V. T. HILL'S RED POLLS. 

If any proof were wanting of the grow- 
ing estimation of the Red Polls as a 
profitable breed of cattle it was afforded 
at the sale of Mr. V. T. Hill's herd at 
Dexter Park,Chicago, on the 29th ult. The 
sale was a record breaker for the breed, 
several of the animals realizing big fig 


ures. This is no surprise to those who 
know the excellent qualities of the Red 
Polls, but in addition to this was the 


great merit of individual members of the 
herd, and last, but by no means least, the 
splendid condition in which 
were presented for sale—not too fat to be 
useful, as dairy animals, nor so thin as 
dairy cows in full milk are generally seen. 


| rhe 


whole herd gave evidence of having 
been under the immediate eye of an ob- 
servant and careful owner, The prices 
realized by the teps must be gratifying to 
Mr. Hill, who has himself paid large sums 
for imported bulls and cows to build up 
his herd. Popular, an imported bull, pur- 
chased *from and bred by Lord Amherst 
was bought by G. H. Smith of Chillicothe 
Ohio, at the handsome and record price 
for a Red Poll bull of $1,200. Peony, an 
imported cow, bred by Baron Rothschild, 
England, brought $1,075 to the nod of Mr 
J. W. Martin, Richland City, Wis. C. 5 
Carr of West Virginia paid the record 
price of $1,125 for Popsey 3d, a cow bred 
by Lord Ambherst. Several other cows 
realized $500, and others sold well up to 
that mark. The young stock vela- 
tive cheap, but on the whole good prices 


sold 


were realized. 
Total amount realized by sale of 92 
head. $25,705 
An average of . ‘ 270 
Total amount realised on 78 cows 21,539 
AM Average Of ..... 2.656 pene eeecnneenere 276 
Total realized on 14 ‘pulls 4,175 
An average Of ....6. ccwscenrees 2:8 
The combination Shorthorn sale at Mo- 
berly on the 3th was well attended, and, 
as the offering was sold in thin flesh, the 


prices were not high, but all things con- 


sidered, it was a good sale. Following is 
a list of the lots that brought $100 or over: 
No. Amount. 
2—W. R. Slaughter, Salisbury, Mo..... $100 
6—G. D. Halliburton, Cairo, Mo........ 13 
7—V. E. Terrell, Moberly ........-.+++++ 140 
8—C. Orlendolf, Booneville, Mo........ 110 
9—V. B. Terrell ......:.cseccvcccececcvcves 100 
14—V. EE. Terrell .....cccvesecsccseccvervee 135 
18—G. D.. Halliburton «2.05 ........ 6c eee 120 
20—G. D. Halliburton .......... «ccsesseee 240 
22—Nise Bros., Moberly ..........++++s+# 250 
32—W. P. Nichols, Moberly ........+++++. 130 
34—O,. Wangler, Salisbury, Mo........+. 200 
37—F. L. Hackley, Moberly ............. 100 
Forty-five head brought $4,0%; average, 


$91. 

SHORTHORN SALE AT FAYETTE. 

Mr. Chenault Todd's sale of Shorthorn 
cattle at his farm, four miles east of Fay- 
ette, Mo., on the 28th, was well attended, 
as almost all the cattle were of good qual- 
ity and in good condition. The sale was a 
success, and Mr. Todd ought to be con- 
gratulated on breeding such a good class 
of cattle. His bulls were thin and sold 
low. Most of the cattle remain in the 
county and all remain in Missouri. The 
following is a list of buyers of animals 
that brought $100 or over: 














$4,910; an average of $153.43. Fourteen bul's 
brought $1,130; an average of $80. Forty- 
six head brought $6,010; an average of 
$131.30. 





The 
St. Louis Live 


eighteenth annual 
Stock Exchange was hed 
in the Exchange hall a few days since, 
with a large majority of the membe:s 
present. The election of officers resulted 
in the unanimous choice of Albert L 
Keechler as president, and Lee Overstreet 


vice-president. The following directors 
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Inject with Hood Farm 
Breeding Powder when they 
fail to breed, do not clean, are 
irregular; also after abortion. 
of greatest value to breeders 
an tock owners. Dollar 
sine by mail, $1.15; large size 
four times more, to any rai!- 
a point in U.8.$2.75 

i. Hood & Co., Lowel). Mass 


Cows 


Made to 


Breed : 





were also elected: 

three years—T. J. Daniel, 
and W. H. Coy; director 
Rafferty. The latter 
election was to fill out the unexpired term 
of W. B. Stickney, resigned. For commit- 
tee of arbitration, William Cassel, D. H. 
Sprecher and E. 8. Coddington; for com- 
mittee of appeals, J. W. Pearce, BE. C. 
Gibson and Z. T. Steele; for joint execu- 
tive committee (buyers), A. W. Morris, H. 
8. Morris; sellers, Z. A. Moore and P. C. 
Sparks. The report of the board of direc- 
tors, reviewing the business of *the closing 
year, exhibited a highly satisfactory state 
of things. It dealt particularly upon the 
magnificent gains which had been made 
in eattle receipts and spoke happily of 
the era of improvement and expansion 
which has set in in the live stock busi- 
ness of St. Louis. Great things had been 
accomplished, notwithstanding the drouth 
of 1901, which augurs execedingly well for 
the future of the market with the present 
bright agricultural prospects before us. 


and committee 

Directors for 
J. W. Sanders 
for one year, C. M. 


There is no doubt that Cooper county, 
Missouri, has more breeders of Shorthorn 
cattle than any other county in the state, 
and they own some of the very best ani- 
mals of this breed in America. The Cooper 
County Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
will hold their first public sale on Nov. 19 
at Bunceton, Mo., consisting of forty fe- 
males and ten bulls.. Part of them will 
be pure Scotch, of CruicKshank's best 
families, the rest are choicely bred. 
Among the females there will be some 
with calves at foot and all will be bred 
to the best breeding bulls. The bulls are 
all old enough for service, and are pure 
Scotch. 

Buyers will find the entire offering of 
good quality and a splendid chance to get 
choice breeders at their own prices. In- 
terested parties should send for catalog to 
Mr. C. P. Tutt, Secretary, Bunceton, Mo., 
and then attend the sale. 








There will be a combination Shorthorn 
Mo., on Nov. 
28 and 29 that ought to interest all lovers 
jof good Shorthorns. Mr.-F. M. Marshal, 
Blackwater, Mo., will consign from his 
noted herd some of his best cattle of 
Scotch and Bates breeding, and Mr. Mar- 
shal has good ones. The five yearling 
heifers of his own breeding that were 
sold at the Muns-Biggler sale last spring 
that averaged over $%0 each, is proof 
enough that they have quality, and he 
will undoubtedly sell some just as good 
in this sale. 
Mr. S. W. Roberts, Pleasant Green, Mo., 
who owns more Shorthorn and Bates cat- 
tle than any other man we know of, will 


| 
| sale held at Kansas City, 





consign: Four Airdrie Duchess, four 





| menced 





|tening 1,000-pound steers would be 


No. Amount, 
i—Mr. David Geery, Fayette, Mo 
2—-J. C. Brown, Glasgow, MO.......++++ 
8—John Petree, Fayette.. ...+.+.+: ‘ 
4—J. H. Lee, Forrest Green,....... 
BJ. He. Li@e .n ec eee ecceweeecncnenereccrce 
6—E. H. Hurt & Son, Clifton Hill 
Jon], HH. L@e .....sscecces cuss tence gtsbaees 
&—L. F. Hume, Glasgow ..cccceceeseeeee 
9—Pierce & Levenworth, Rosalee.... 205 
10—John Petrie .......6. cccsceteeceereneres 100 
li—L. S. Harland, Clifton Hill.......... 155 
12—Mark White, Macon .....ceceseerenes 106 
18—Dr. H. K. Givins, Fayette.........-. 170 
14—Dr. H. K. Givins .......:cccceeeeeeeeee 130 
15—Dr. H. K. Givims .....-cccsceeeceeeeee 180 
16—Wm. Meyers, Boonville ....+-.-.-++++ 100 
2—~J. L. Andrews, Meyers..........++++: 150 
2—J, C. Brain erry... etter 325 
22—W. J. Nipper, Fayette dbés ep occsaees 12 
2B—-J. Bu Petrie .........cececececeseccecnss 160 
24—Dr. H. K. Givins ..........eeceeeeeeeee 200 
2—Pierce & Levenworth .....+.-.ceeeees 155 
27—F. M. Stapleton, Fayette ........-+++ 100 | 
2—~J. M. Innis, Fayette .....6ccceeeeeeeee BS | 
2—L. S. Hume . - 0) 
32—J. C. Brain 235 | 
31—L. F. Hume.. 115 
Mrs, Pat Wilkerson, Fayette .. 180 
93—F. M. Stapleton .........-s.cceceevees 190 
84—J. M. Innes .......-eeeeeees . «e+» 1380] 
42—G. H. Meyers, Boonville es cco OO 
44—M. White, Macon . . 100 
46—J. F. Andrews .....s-eccnsenweerceee . 105 | 
Thirty-two cows and _ heifers brought 


| grain 
| else, 


Grand Duchess, one Oxford, two Barring- 


tons, one Filbert, one Duchess of Kent, 
five Craigs, five Minas, four Rose of 
Sharons, one Luster, four Rosemarys, 


two Duchess Goodness—ali cows and heif- 


ers, and all old enough will be bred to 75th 


Duke of Airdrie 135712 or Marshall Wild 
Eyes 17226. Here is your chance to get 
Bates cattle. Mr. W. P. Harned, Vermont, 
Mo., will sell a draft from his old estab- 
lished and noted herd, of which the 
Scotch sire Godoy has been at the head so 
long and has sired some of the best ani- 
mals Mr. Harned ever bred, and whose 
get has sold for higher prices than any 
bull he ever used. Mr. Harned’s offering 


will be of Scotch and Scotch-topped 
breeding, and the consignment from these 
three herds ought to furnish enough dif- 
ferent lines of breeding to please all the 
varieties of tastes and will undoubtedly 
to buy good Shorthorns 
Send to Mr. 8. W. 
Mo., for a cat- 


be a good place 
at your own prices 
Roberts, 
alog of sale 


Pleasant Green, 


8! LAC iE FOR STEERS 


RURAL “WORL D: We com- 
feeding the 178 steers weigh- 
ing on October 7 an average of 1,159 
pounds. They were running on dry and 
exhausted and were loosing 
flesh, and on this account we commenced 
the feeding of the ensilage on the next 
day after we finished filling the silos, to- 
wit., Oct. 7, and gave them all they would 
eat after the end of the first week, The 
amount consumed during the first thirty 
days was 45 pounds per head per day. The 
cattle made an average gain of 5 pounds 
per head. They had no other feed but the 
ensilage the dead grass, of which 
they ate little. The second month 
we commenced feeding some shock corn 
along with the ensilage and gave the cat- 
tle about one-third of a full feed, as near- 
ly as we could estimate it. This resulted 
in a reduced consumption of ensilage, and 
the cattle made a gain of 75 pounds per 
head during the second month. 

During December and January the cat- 
tle were fed in the same way except that 
they were put dry lots, and we 
added some clover hay. The cattle eat of 
the hay about 10 pounds per day per head. 

We commenced selling the cattle about 
the Ist of February. They were sold at 
three different times. 

The result during the 
riod, ranging from 120 to 
that the cattle made an ave 
24% pounds per day, 
mating the ensilage 


Editor 


pastures 


and 
very 


up in 


whole feeding pe- 
150 days, was 
rage gain of 
and consumed, esti- 
to contain 10 per cent 
of its weight in ear corn, less than one 
half the amount of corn which we have 
always heretofore been compelled to feed 
like cattle in order to make that much 
gain. 

I am greatly pleased with 
a feed for fattening steers 
ment it doubles the net 
corn crop. 

The cost of putting the corn in the 
silos was, with us, no more than the cost 
of putting it in shock, and one man could 
feed four times as many cattle from the 
silos as he could were he to haul the 
corn from the shock in the field in the or- 
dinary way. 

A part of this ensilage was a mixture of 
corn and soy beans, and from this we got 
better results than from the all-corn en- 
silage. We also carried through the win- 
ter about 300 head of 900-pound steers on 
the ensilage alone and they made very 
satisfactory gains and kept in much bet- 
ter condition than we had ever secured 
with stock cattle, wintered in the ordi- 
nary way with hay and fodder. 

The best results in feeding of ensilage 
will be obtained by using it in connection 
with clover hay, beans, cow peas or 
some other rich in protein. 

Ip my judgment an ideal food for fat- 
all the 
clover hay and corn ensilage which they 
wili eat, and about 15 pounds of corn per 
or something less than one-half the 
they would eat if given nothing 
with a little oil meal added to the 
grain during the last month of the feed- 


ensilage as 
In my judg 
profit of the 


soy 


food, 


day, 


jing. 


meeting of the | 


| hay 


With stock yearlings and two's, 
an excellent feed is the corn ensilage and 
without any grain at all, and they 


steers, 


| will keep in fine condition and make satis- 


| factory 


| 


| the 





gains, and can be wintered much 
better than under the old 


carrying stock cattle through 


cheaper and 
method of 
winter. 

Ve 
ience 


were so well pleased with our exper- 
in feeding ensilage to fattening cat- 
tle last winter that we are now finishing 
the construction of another silo, which 
will hold about 1,100 tons. This will give 
us a total ensilage capacity of about 
22,600 tons, and we are expecting to carry 
through the winter at least 500 cattle 
with ensilage as the main ration. 

We planted peas with corn this 
year, and will cut the corn and cow peas 
together, and we will also put into the 
silos some soy mixing the same 
vith alternate loads of corn. I am in- 
clined to think that ensilage made of one- 
half corn and the other half soy beans or 
cowpeas will so properly balance the feed 
as to require very little, if any, clover 
hay. Still, we shall expect to keep clover 
hay by our cattle all the time. 

The silo we are now finishing is 36 feet 
inside diameter and ® feet in height, 
and is built of cement, the wall being 12 
inches thick. We have laid in the wall, 
6 inches apart, %-inch wire hoops. The 
cost will not exceed S80c per ton capacity, 
and the structure looks now as though it 
would last forever, The wall is as hard 
as stone. The material we used was 
Portland cement, sand and coarse gravel, 
the mixture being one part cement, three 
of sand and five of gravel. Our ordinary 
farrn labor has erected the silo. 

in my judgment the time is at hand 
when more economical methods of pro- 
«dicing beef must be adopted, and the 
silo is, I think, the solution of the ques- 
tion. Under the old method of fattening 
catile on shock corn nearly one-half the 
value of the crop is wasted, and by using 
a corn ration alone the full benefit of the 
other half is not obtained. 

The silo, clover and alfalfa, soy beans 
and cow peas, are, in my judgment, des- 
tined to work a revolution in methods of 
beef production. Yours truly, 

Ohio. HUMPHREY JONES. 

SAVING FEED. 

Whenever we hear a man talking about 
what fine stock he has and how little said 
stock eats we begin to get suspicious. 
There may be men who have developed 
and maintain fine herds or flocks with 
very light feeding, but we have thus far 
failed to discover them. One of our 
friends used to be anxious to tell how lit- 
tle feed it took for him to winter a brood 
sow. He was a beginner then, and he 
was going to have a whole herd that 
would winter on roots and fresh air. He 
isn’t tulking about cheap wintering any 
more but feeding mill feed and corn. He 
had some experience that knocked the 
cheap wintering, non-feeding foolishness 


cow 


beans, 





completely out of him. He realizes now 
that those who have such good loki 


stock on extreme!) light rations are likely 
to underestimate some things. The man 
who is looking for good stock in order to 
save hauling out feed is going to be dis- 
appointed. The way good stock saves feed 
is not in eating less but in making good 
use of what it eats, which is generally 
more than is allowed to common critters. 


CATTLE-FEEDING IN IOWA. 


Present indications, says the “National 
Provisioner,” are that an unprecedented 
number of cattle will be fed in Iowa this 
year. Owing to the fact that frosts have 
injured the crop of corn, there will be an 
extraordinary amount of soft and un- 
marketable corn that will be suitable only 
for feeding purposes. Farmers who here- 
tofore have sold the bulk of their crop 
are buying cattle, and reports received by 
their city correspondents from country 
banks are to the effect there is an unpre- 
cedented demand for money with which to 
buy stock cattle and feeders. Reports 
gathered through the railroads as to the 
destination and meaning of unusually 
heavy shipments of cattle into that state 
are that they are being taken into the 
country by farmers for feeding soft corn. 


A type of “Shorthorn cattle has been 
raised to the dignity of a special breed in 
Lincolnshire, England. It is known as 
the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns. A s0- 
ciety was formed in 18% to protect these 
animals. They are cherry red in color 
and of large size, but they are not quite 
so beefy as that of the ordinary Short- 





horns. Their milking qualities are of high 
order. 
ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


Receipts for week ending Saturday, Nov. 
1, 1902, were as follows: 32,021 cattle, 36,743 
hogs, 8,070 sheep. 

CATTLE.—Native receipts were moder- 
ate. Quality of beef steers was common, 
with exception of a few loads. Market 
ruled slow throughout week, with lower 
tendencies each day. Receipts of cow and 
heifer butcher stuff was moderate; very 
best grades met with a good steady de- 
mand and sold steady; all others were a 
shade lower. Canners were about 10c low- 
er. Stocker and feeder receipts were 
light. but the quality common; best sold 
10c higher; common ones met with a bet- 
ter inquiry at strong values. Bulls ruled 
about steady. Milk cows and calves were 
in good demand at strongest prices of the 
Veal calves sold strong; top $7.50 
bulk $6.60 to $7.25. 
native beef steers, 

1,700 Ibs., $8@8.50; choice export 
1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., $7.50@8; good ship- 
ping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., $7 
@7.50; fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
to 1,450 Ibs., $5.75@6.50. Steers, 1,200 to 1,200 
Ibs., rough to best, $4.75@7; steers, 1,000 to 
1,199 lbs., $4.26@7; steers, less than 1,000 
Ibs., 4@6. Faney corn fed heifers, $5.25@ 
5.75; good to choice heifers, $4.50@5; good 


season. 

per cwt., 
Best 

1,300 to 


steers 


strictly fancy, 


grass heifers, $8@8.50; best corn fed heavy 
cows, $3.75@4.75; good fat medium weight 
cows, $@3.75; medium fat cows, $2.75@3; 
heavy weight canners, $2.25@2.50; fair to 
medium canners, %1.50@2; common and 
shelly cows, $1@1.50. Choice corn-fed bulls, 
$4@4.50; good fat bulls, $3.50@4; sausage 
bulls, $2.50@2.75; good qualitied thin de- 
horned bulls for feeding, $2.75@8. Choice 
veals, 100 to 150 Ibs., $6.50@7.50; heavy fat 
veals, $3.75@4.50; good heretics, $3@4.50; 
thin heretics, $2@2.50. Good to choice feed- 
ers, 1,000 to 1,150 lbs., $4.26@5; medium to 
good feeders, 800 to 1,000 Ibs., $3.75@4; fair 
to medium feeders. 700 to 800 Ibs., $3@3.35; 
good qualitied stockers, 600 to 750 Ibs., $3.50 
@4; fair qualitied steers, 600 to 750 Ibs., 
$2.75@3.25; common steers, $2@2.50; good to 


choice stock heifers, $2.85@3.10; medium 
stock heifers, $2.50@2.75; common stock 


heifers, $2@2.50. Dehorned and unbranded 
stockers and feeders always sell a frac- 
tion better than others. Good quality 
large young cows with good calves, {35@ 
45; medium milkers, $22.50@32.0; common 
milkers, $15@20; strict'y fancy milkers sell 
above $45. 
Quarantine re 
heavy as last 


eipts were not quite as 
week. Cows and steers 


ruled steady all week, and closed 10 to lic 
higher. The demand for both grades was 
good. Bulls, under moderate offerings, 


sold about steady. Calf receipts were lig ‘t 
and prices were strong; best calves at the 
clese of the week were fully as high as 
the high time, but coarse, half-fat ones 
did not sell so well, 

HOGS.—Under liberal receipts, prices 
ecatinued their downward course, and the 
week closed with a net loss of about 35c. 
Quotations: Rutchers and prime heavies. 


fat grass heifers, $3.75@4.26; fair to good | 


$6.0 to $6.70; light mixed, $6.40 to $6.55; 
heavy pigs, $6.00 to $6.40; light pigs, $5.50 to 
%.25; rough heavies, $6.00 to $6.50. 
SHEEP-—Arrivals were light and a bet- 
ter feeling existed. Business at the close 
of the week was done on the following 
basis. Best sheep, $3.50 to $3.75; best 
lambs, $5.25 to $5.65; best bucks, $2.25 to 


$2.60; stockers, $2.25 to $2.75. 
Monday, Nov. 3, 1%2.—CATTLE—Re- 


ceipts were not liberal for Monday; quar- 
antine grades ruled higher; natives were 
about steady. 
HOGS—Market opened some lower, but 
the close was fully steady with last week. 4 
SHEEP—Values ruled a little easier. 
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powerful V-Kn: gam ey 
ul ute ie. 
trial, Caif Dishornér 


Tea on on 
and other 
supplies. Send for catalog. 

Western orders filled 
frm Chicago. 2 
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CEO. eeere The Baily ¥\ 


SCOTCH SHORTHORNS. 


A few Bulle and Heifers tor sale sired by the 
Scotch bul! Lord Thistle, if taken soon. 


FP. L. HACKLER, Lees Summit, Mo. 
Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. Durham Cattle, Duroc-Jersey Hogs. Young 
stock of both kinds for saie. Inspection of the 
herd invited. Address 

Cc. W. Johnson, Lexington, 


0) suegs CATTLE an e English 
Seerreh 7 ire Hogs, Cs | reeiatered t ands of the ve 
best of breeding -W . BURGESS, 























FOR SALE. 
good 4-year-old Registered Hereford Bull; 
oa heen be egy Ibs. One comi 
1,008 Ibs leo Bull and He 
tered. prices nw 


PD: 


- ld; weighs 
ear-0o. 


jalves, 
Write or oe me and see them. 











PCT Let me give you aunenh 
PT aeirta ot ratesonc olee "Females 
SSS and Bulls thet will sis sire 

FARM Sanina. B.13, Meiviile.I1l. 


FOR SALE. 


Three fine Shorthorn Heifers and one Bull for 
$75.00. crated. Fine istered a Figs, 
ready to breed, cheap; 100 Pure Bronze Turk » ag 
low prices. Shoem: 


aker & Co.. Harrodsburg, Ky._ 
L. DAYTON, 01 
* Gallow: "Oninae B Pig B. Pl South Ihecks 


Choice © woy’s Foland $1.00 each now. Eggs in season. 
soe ated Cattie, 
Beabrigktchisuons’ Sicek Sed cage tor eale 
Salles on or pa A 
J.J. LITTRELL. Sturgeon. Mo. 
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COMBINATION SALE . 


Shorthorns! 


BUNCETON, Mo., WEDNESDAY, Nov. 19, 1902. 
40 FEMALES. 10 BULLS. 


From the Herds of Ten of the Leading Herds of Cooper County. 


In the sale are a namber of pure Seotch of the Cruickshank best families. 
The females are mostly yearling and bred; a few cows with calves by side. 
Bulls are all old enough for service, Five are pure Scotch and herd headers. 
Sale under cover. 


For Catalogue, address 


C. P. TUTT, 


Auctioneers, Cols. HARRIMAN and Ross, DUNCETON, mo. 


Purdy 


pros, SMIOTTHOINS 


AT AUCTION, THURSDAY, NOV. 13, 1902, 
at FAIR GROUNDS, HARRIS, Mo. 


Offering includes 50 head from the famous Fairview herd which now numbers 
200 head. Strictly first-class Shorthorn cattle, bred for individual merit that wins 
at the great shows. This is the greatest offering of Shorthorns ever offered in Sulli- 
van or adj ti It ineludes 37 cows and heifers and 15 choice young bulls. 
There will be cattle in this sale to suit everyone; cows in calf and cows with calves 
at their side, sired by our great herd bull Lord Lovell 130157. Te the farmer and 
breeder we tek this is the opportunity to buy blood that made Fairview Shorthorn: 
famous. B pees are not expected. Every animal guaranteed a breeder. Our 
young oe herd will be on exhibition at this sale. 


peg hyd ngage Tent on the Fair Grounds. 


mds. Lunch ati2o’cleck. Sale to 

t of ity on Kansas Oi y ai 

ea ro -at Mo 3 flee south of the G ERY &P., nisease Towa, 
. " mm 5 » r, 

Th mallee south of Ottum Towa. We extend to alla coreial inv! te sitend 1 

welcome awaits all who will 1 honor us with their presence. Gucledaes tae stale this tale ahd © hearty 


“~PURDY BROS., 


HARRIS. Mo. 
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Cols. SPARKS and GRAHAM, Auctioneers. 


J.W. Smith & Son sell Shortnorns Nov. 12 at Allerton, Iowa. 





ENGLISH Bs Roles Srttis, 


} ma — pls) bl ied and extra 
stock. our orders so 
L. K. HASELTINB. Dorchester, Greene Co., Me 


E name of SAM W. COX nas a) 
rs of Colman’s Rural World | = 
=A Tive-stock breeder in Shorthors bes loth 
of Cedarview — in use. Up- 





iona China Ho; Euge from speite '® Pym uth 
Rocks. Write him ag if gw an’ 
South Greenfield, Mo., on K. O. & Ft. 8. Gees ot 


Frisco System. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED OATTLE. 
Gond venne bolls forsale. Carlinvtite, TH. 








Agents terms.’ 
. 70 Main St.,W.Lebanon, #.8 








AUCTIONEERS. 


R. L. HARRIMAN, 


UNCETON, MO., 


live Stock Auctioneer... 


Sales made anywhere on the continent. Thor- 
oughly posted in pedigrees, quality and values. 
The most approved and up-to-aate methods. Have 
large acquaintance and tronage among leading 
breeders. I ania: low. rite me before fixing 


Jas. W. Sparks, 


. . 

Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Marshall, Mo. 

5, Thoroughly posted on pedi- 

rees and vaiues. Am sell- 

) ing for the best breeders in 

merica, Terms reason- 











Write ner before claiming dates. 
J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Steck Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 
Live Stock Ausctioneser, 








Both sales can be attended. 


COMBINATION SALE 


SHORTHORNS 


At STURGEON, Mo., Tuesday, November lith, 1902. 


40 HEAD "'r"* 40 HEAD 


J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. DR. J. F. KEITH, Sturgeon, Mo. 
E. S. STEWART, Sturgeon, Mo. J. H. COTTINGHAM, Clark, Mo. 


Included in this sale are several Pure Scotch of the Cruickshank Vio- 
let, Butterfly and Sybil tribes. The balance are Scntch-topped with from 
two to four Cruickshank tops. 

The females of suitable age will either have calves at foot or will be 
bred to one of the following Cruickshank bulls: Scotland’s Crown 138994 
by Imp. Lavender Lad 119937, Proud Robin 177806 by the $1,000 Robin 
Adair 151303, or Hampton’s Choice 177802 by the great Imp. Merry 
Hampton 132572. 

Sale under cover. 

For catalogue giving full particulars, address 


E. S. STEWART, sturceon, mo. 


Auctioneers, COLS. J. W. SPARKS and R. L. HARRIMAN. 


50 REGISTERED SHORTHORNS. 


We will sell at public auction a draft of fifty head from our herds of 
Registered Short-horns, at Worland’s Livery Barn, Shelbina, Missouri, on 


Wednesday, November 12, 1902. 


The draft will consist principally of Scotch-to cow; d bet! sired 
sired by such grand Cruickshank ba Is as Galiahede Petes 1 3080: Visterte yond, osese, Prince ms sport 














“s fan tothe fallowine i arena yes 2d a coe Knight et a and Buitish Jubilee 9649 8, and trac- 
we: DD on ‘mm le 
Britannia, Imp. Illustrious, Imp Pashion, Imp. B 2 rf —~y Bg eicke ne Day in 





. Im 
Ruby, Imp A: lelaide, and Imp. Oleopatra. "Phus it will be. aeen statue the entire , ) - trace to good, 
peoag ol “poy ion stock and are topped out with the very best Scotch blood, thereby producing an ideal 
r ef 
Shorthorns as a breed need no recommendation from anyone. T have always been the leading 
cattle of all breeds; have taken more premiums, made higher averages in sale ri sane sold in greater 








Your Patronage solicited. Terme 








GREAT COMB 


KANSAS CITY 


Friday and 
Saturday, 


SAM. W. 


PLEASANT 


INATION SALE 


OF RECISTERED 


SHORTHORN 


TO BE HELD AT 


STOCK YARDS, 


November 28-2 


Commencing at 1:00 p. m. Each Day, 
when 100 Head, consisting of 


85 COWS and HEIFERS and 15 BULLS 


REPRESENTING 


Scotch, Bates, Bates with Scotch Tops 
and Scotch with Bates Tops, 


from the Herds of 
F. M. MARSHALL, Blackwater, Mo., 
SAM. W. ROBERTS, Pleasant Green, Mo., and 
W. P. HARNED, Vermont, Mo. 


For Catalogues, address : 


ROBERTS, 


GREEN, Mo. 











RAVENSWOOD HERD OF SHORTHORNS. 





LAVENDER 755 A may ion Bull Two Zoure i Ot Succession. Winner 
of the a r Trennry ogy ball at Le: ~ gvtt.- of nd or Figat Sends ion over all at same 
show Royal os 1 Onic ay nny =| by 
eres is Victorian Ham wrod by ‘Merry ibe and heifers sale. ©, 
5. Bell Ale. — County, ae Ed. Pacts, ig! rate 





numbers. Every breeder aod farmer - reach should attend tni Hi ted 
ace : wil be prostate for Bapees nd tnis sale. gh are not expec 

At your price, not ours, everything will 80 — as advertised, including a draft of 20 head from the 
herd of the late big W. Ragsdale, 10 head f herd of his son, T. we don ale, 10 head from 
the herd of rT. Baliey and 10 head from the Mend of Wm. BR. Turner. Cows of sufficient age have 


proved themseives breeders. arren COWS; no culls. “A few good ‘bulls will be offered. 
TERMS: Cash or approved m4 


Stock will be cared for 24 hours it buyer's 
risk. We will load Lynn on the M., K. & T. or Burlington railroad, at tbe ables ot [-— B= Len py 
free of charge. gins at one ° pelea sharp. 

For catalogue phen to either of the undersigned. 


T. WELDON RAGSDALE, 
WM. R. TURNER, 
T. A. BAILEY. 


Col. JAMES W. SPARKS, Auctioneer, assisted by HARRY GRAHAM and LEE FRANCIS. 
P 8.—A car load of bulls for private sale. 


ST. Lovis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres.  C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 
Cows from 3 to 8 years vld, 50 Yearling Melis, 
and 50 Bulls from 8 to 24 months old. : : : 


Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 
C. A. STANNARD Emporia. Kansas. 


40 Registered Shorthorn Heifers from 4 to 8 months 














JAVA 64045. 


FOR SALE. 


~~ old—good ones—at farmers’ Fahis 1 oung Mary, 
Rose of Sharon, Josephine, Phyllis, ete., familie 4 sired pl ty el 119076, Seotch 
Minister 117294, Scotch Steward 178367. Mo. 





. HEREFORDS.. 


600 HEAD IN HERD. YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 


CUDCELL & SIMPSON, "Seu™ 
PROTECT YOUR STOCK AC 


By using “BLACKLEGINE,” which is our well known Blackleg Vae- 


cine ready for use, and applied with an instrument that costs only 50c. 
PASTEUR VACCINE CO., Ld, $t'GASS "En Paancisco. 
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Howe caused a sensation by 
ncing to all owners of horses racing 
Memphis that at future meetings to be 


etary 


Memphis association the 
heat racing would be dis:on- 


by the 
m of 


Patch’s opportunity to wrest the 
crown from Star Pointer was prob- 
»st early in the season at Columbus, 
id another chance at Readville when 
k coming home let the opportunity 


way 
J. Cc. Parrish of Vandalia, Mo., will 
it auction Nov. 2th a number of 
bred trotting stock. Here is a 
e to get some good stock cheap. Por 
ilars read the advertisement of his 
this page. 
first week’s racing at Memphis fur- 
d something sensational in the line 
ed and put a time avérage on the 
which is likely to stand for many a 
209. This wonderful average was 
n the 40 heats raced to sulky by the 
= and pacers and includes a two- 
ld race in which the winner ‘did fot 
to go the first heas within a dozen 
ds of his records 
ring the Lexington meeting there 
races in which there Were 1 
irters whieh contested 121 heats in an 
rage time of tess than 2:11%. Last 
r 14 heats Were contested in time 
raging two seconds slower. This year 
was well distributed, no less 
105 horses, @ trotters and 40 pacers 
ired its division. Of these no less than 
ich won $1,000 or over. 
record of Dan Patch is 1:59% and 
) 594, as printed in several turf 
yurnals It is. true he paced in 
1, at Readville, but he made neith- 
_ record nor @ barf’ Dan Patch started 
Readville to beat 1:59%; as he only 
ed it, he took no record. Rule 132 
read ‘In performances against time 
imal must start to equal or beat a 
I ed time and a losing performance 
shall not constitute a record or bar.”’ 
‘he chestnut stallion, Norberry, 2:24%, is 
he initial performer of the Missouri stal- 
Norther, 2:138%, son of Onward. 
Norther, foaled in 1889, was a successful 
race horse, and is out of Ellen Prewitt, 
Ashland Chief 761; grandam by Clark 
Chief 8% This makes Norther greatly in- 
bred to Mambrino Chief 11, as Ash'and 
Chief and Clark Chief were both sons of 
Mambrino Chief, while the dam of On- 
ward was a daughter of Mambrino Chief. 
The bay gelding, G. W.,.2:14%, by Sarce- 
ett, 2:16%, is expected to beat 2:10 next 
says Columbus. He is six years 
id, sound, and bred to go the route. His 
ire is a son of King Rene, by Belmont 64, 
while his dam was a daughter of Tempest 
of Almont 33, So much of his 
pedigree gives G, W. three crosses to Ab- 
lallah 15, a stallion whose blood is highly 
ippreciated by everyone connected with 
the breeding or racing of harness horses. 


ve 35 


money 


eason, 


1881, son 


G. W. was bred and is still owned by 
Walter Bros., Charles City, Ia. 

Major Delmar, 2:06%, is not only the 
fastest trotting gelding of the year, but 


in winning that heat in 2:06% at Memphis 
ist week tied the world’s trotting gelding 
record. He is a neat looking bay 
gelding of medium size, by Del Mar, 2;16%, 
on of Electioneer, dam Expectation, by 


race 


\utograph, and his campaign this season 
las been most remarkable. He won at 
Detroit, Cleveland, Readville, Providence, 
Hartford, Lexington and Memphis, losing 
but a single heat in all of the races which 
he won. Being rather a hard horse to 


rate in a race, he has not been a good 
broken heat race winner. He was a warm 
favorite in the Transylvania, but trotted 
himself “into the ground” in the second 
after recovering from a bad break. 
His championship record of 2:06% is 
shared by Azote. 
view the matter, one of the most 
remarkable performances of the year on 
trotting turf is the great reduction 
f the two-mile trotting record by Onward 
says the “Western Horseman.” 
Nine years ago Greenlander, by Princeps, 
lam Juno, by Hambletonian 10, placed the 
'wo-mile trotting record at 4:32, and there 
remained till Onward Silver made his 
ffort at Lexington a couple of weeks 
‘g0, when he cut it to 4:29%. At Memphis 
ist week he took a shot at his Lexington 
ord and cut it to 4:284—an average of 
“14% to the mile. This does not look as 
though our trotting family is in any very 
t danger of becoming alotofsprinters, 
east, right away. Neither does this 
performance argue that the Onwards are 
faint-hearted” nor short-winded. The 
in two-mile trotting fecord is 
held by the American-bred stal- 
id, 2:07%, by Highwood. 


the latest patterns 


As we 


of sulk’e?, 
t is hoped by the inventor may en- 
horse to cover a mile in two min- 
ess on a trot, has but a single 
hence its name, the unicycle su ky. 
‘ nd ‘Leader’ says: “A little. 

mpe a room at the corner of Michi- 
Ri nd Seneea streets contains a few 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
CORDATE? 
Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great Freneh Veterinary Remedy. 
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’ 
| pounds of steel, wood and rubber, which 


have been so cunningly devised and com- 
bined that they bid fair to revolutionize 
horse racing, and perhaps, lower the trot- 
ting record to a point under the two-min- 
ute mark. The new sulky, which has but 
one wheel, will weigh from twelve to’ six- 
teen pounds less than the lightest bicycle 
sulky. Road friction will be reduced one- 
half, and on curves centrifugal force will 
help to decrease rather than to increase 
friction. The unicycle racing machine is 
the invention of J. 8. Scarborough, the 
inventor of the Jupiter steel process of 
the United States Steel Company. 
Owners of mixed-gaited colts or fillies 
that do not show evident signs of winning 
speed, although bred to do that very 
thing, should not become discouraged hft- 
er a short term of schooling the young- 
ster, says Columbus in “Western Horse- 
man.” The extremely good pacing stal- 
ion, Guy Caton, 2:104%, that started green 
late in July last, and won seven first 
moneys, four second moneys and two 
third moneys, out of thirteen starts, was 
so badly mixed-gaited that he could not 
be driven the length of a city block at any 
prescribed gait, and was counted abso- 
lutely worthless by many observing 
horsemen. e was bred to go fast and 
stay, but a reliable connection had never 
been made between his brain and legs, 
and it required the right mechanic to 
“wire the horse,” establish a continuous 
circuit of thought and nerve action and 
patiently await results. 


During the present season Onward, that 
died recently, passed Electioneer as a sire 
of standard speed and now stands second 
to Nutwood. As a sire of extreme speed 
Onward already leads all other horses, 
being credited with no less than nine 2:10 
performers—Beuzetta, four years, 2:06\%; 
Onward Silver, 2:08, and Cornelia Belle, 
2:10, trotters; Pearl Onward, 2:06%; Ga- 
zette, 2:074%; Colbert, 2:07%%; Col. Thornton, 
2:08%, and Major Mason, 2:09%, pacers. In 
the second generation the showing of the 
Onwards is extraordinary. At the close of 
last year he had 106 producing sons, the 
sires of 454 performers, and 57 producing 
daughters, the dams of 1 performers. 
This made a total of 703 in the first two 
generations, and, counting those in later 
generations, together with the new mem- 
bers of the family that have gained stand- 
ard rank in 1902, it may be confidently cal- 
culated that before the death of Onward 
well over 1000 of his descendants had made 
records of 2:30 or better—a fact without 
parallel in breeding history. 

“The main thing in attempting to cure 
a knee hitter,"’ writes Frederick Watson 
in “The Horse Breeder,”’ “is to study out 
the reason why the horse paddles, why, 
instead of carrying his foot straight he 
gives that annoying little twist to it that 
carries it in against his-other knee; hav- 
ing figured out just what causes that 
faulty action, study out how to stop it, 
and make the horse carry his leg and foot 
straight, but don’t expect’ to accomplish a 
cure in a few days. You are lucky if you 
are successful! at the finish without being 
in too much of a hurry about it. If you 
have a horse that toes out and hits h’s 
knees, and your horseman friendg tell you 
that it is impossible to alter the ‘shape of 
his legs,’ and ‘that he was foaled that 
way,’ don’t be discouraged. Agree with 
them that the horse may have been foaled 
that way, for such is often the case, but 
the malformation is by no means incur- 
able, and the younger the attempt is made 
to cure them the easier the job is and the 
quicker it can be accomplished.” 


The well-known turf writer, Walter T. 
Chester, is one of the few who contends 
that Dan Patch gained a record of 1:50% 
at Readville. In a letter to “Trotter and 
Pacer” he says: I note your editorial ex- 
pression that 1:59% of Dan Patch was 
‘not a technical record, because he start- 
ed to beat 1:59%, and failed. It would have 
been better had he started to beat his own 
previous record, 1:59%, because there could 
then have been no question." But it seems 
to me that the 1:59% is a just record on 
the ground that it was a dead heat 
against time. In contests of this charac- 
ter time represents a contending horse, 
and a dead heat counts for both. June 23, 
1876, Goldsmith Maid trotted in 2:14 at Bel- 
mont Park, the effort being to beat her 
own record of 2:14, and ‘The Spirit of the 
Times,” of which paper I was then editcr 
of the trotting department, decided that 
the performance was a technical record, 
on the ground that it was a dead heat be- 
tween Goldsmith Maid and time. I fancy 
that you will agree to this view wuen you 
think it over. 

Onward Silver, that holds the world’s 
champion two-mile trotting record (4:2.%), 
says the “Horse Breeder,” is another that 
has an orthodox trotting pedigree. H's 
sire, Onward (2:254%), was by George 
Wilkes, and out of the famous old Dol'y, 
by Mambrino Chief. Dolly’s dam was 
largely thoroughbred. The dam of On- 
ward Silver was by Aberdeen, whose sire 
was Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, and whose 
dam. Widow Machree (2:29), was by the 
running-bred Seely’s American Star. The 
second dam of Onward Silver was Ken- 
tucky Central (2:31), whose sire, Balsora, 
was by Alexander’s Abdallah, and out of 
Neva, a thoroughbred daughter of Vincent 
Nolte. The latter was by the famous four- 
mile race winner American Eclipse. The 
second dam of Balsora was the noted o'd 
four-miie race winner and record breaker 
Wagner. Onward Silver's third dam was 
by Brignoli (2:29%), whose sire was Mam- 
brino Chief,.and whose dam was by 
Woodford, a thoroughbred son of Koscius- 
ko, by Sir Archy. That is the kind of 
orthodox trotting pedigrees which produce 
speed, courage and stamina. 

It takes something besides speed to trot 
two miles in record-breaking time and 
there are very few trotters in the country 
able to duplicate Onward Silver's record 
of 4:28%, which lowered the mark 2% sec- 
-londs. Racing at distances over one mile 
have gone out of vogue. While the mile 
record has been lowered thirteen i.mes 
during the past twenty years, the two- 
mile record has been changed but three 
times since Monroe Chief trotted in 4:46 in 
1882. In 1885, that fast but erratic race 
mare, Fanny Witherspoon, lowered the 
record to 4:43; In 1892, Hamlin’s Nightin- 
gale trotted the distance in 4:33%, cutting 
9% seconds from the record. The follow- 
ing year Greenlander placed the record at 
4:32, where it remained until Onward Sil- 
ver’s record-breaking performance at Lex- 
ington. The two-mile record made in @ 
race is held by Monette, who trotted in 
4:45 in 18%. Long distance racing was 
very popular forty or fifty years ago, but 
has been almost entirely given up. The 
three-mile record, 6:55%, was made by 
Nightingale in 1893. In 1860 the former 
champion trotter, Flora Temple, trotted 
three miles in 7:33%. This remained the 
best on record until Huntress trétted in 
7:21%, and this remained the world’s mark 
until the daughter of Mambrino King es- 
tablished the present record. The record 
for four miles is 10:12, made by Senator 
L., in 1894. The records in races at longer 
distances have nearly all stood for years, 
that for fifty miles having been made in 
1831. 








BLUE BULL NOTES. 

By L. E. Ch Clement. 

“The Horse Review” gives Drummer 
Boy as the sire of Arthur G.. 2:30. The 
only Drummer Boy I know is a non-sexed 
son of Equity 6866, that was owned 
kept at and near Nevada, Mo. 

El Capitan 990 adds a new performer to 
his list of pacers in the roan gelding Pat- 
sey, 2:3, driven by D. M. Ervin, at Car- 
roliton, Ill, and makes several new per- 
formers for Ervin in 192. El Capitan was 
sold by the Alta Plane Stock Farm, and 
after the showing made by his daughter, 
Queen Lil, 2:17%, he was repurchased by 
one of the Cline brothers and returned to 
Missouri, where he has been for the 
two years. 

Decoration, the roan gelding by Hinder 
Wilkes, reduced his record to 2:15% at 
Dallas, Texas, and is the fourth new 2:2 
performer for his sire in 1902, and the 
sixth with a reduced record in the 
list. 

Little Timber, 2:18%, finds a 
Cleveland, Ohio, having been 
by H. A. Watterson. Little 


and 


last 


9-95 


home in 
purchased 
Timber is a 


better individual than his brother, Big 
Timber, 2:124—the fastest stallion in the 


world by the records, 
Hambletonian blood. 

These horses have yet made no records 
as sires. They will if they live. Not be- 
cause they belong to the family of Wood- 
ford Mambrino, nor yet because they are 
strongly inbred in Mambrino Chief blood, 
carrying the blood of three of the sons of 
Mambrino Chief, Woodford Mambrino, 
Clark Chief and Idol. The blood of Mam- 
brino Chief has been potent in producing 
trotting speed, not because it is a brood 
mare blood, but because there was trans- 
missible trotting speed dormant in the 
dam of Mambrino Chief. The only son of 
the blind horse from New York that has 
shown abilty to produce trotting speed to 
any great extent. 

Columbus, in ‘The Western Horseman,” 
says it is because of the greAtness of Ax- 
tell’s dam that he has more than usual 
success. What he says of Axtell must be 
said of Hambletonian 10, Charles Derby, 
Diabolo and other successful sires, and 
may be said of Cresceus, Little Timber 
and other sires not yet successful, but 
that must be in the future. Leonine, dam 
of Big Timber and Little Timber, has a 
pacing son by the same sire as large as 
Big Timber, and a daughter a very fast 
trotter, that slipped on the snow and was 
hipped. She will be used as a brood mare. 
A son by Anteros will both trot and sire 
speed, a daughter by Kankakee, and she 
will make reputation with other sires and 
other lines of breeding. Leonine comes on 
her dam's family from several crosses of 
pacing blood that has been in Mr. Nowles 
family for two or more generations. 
Goodwood 2223 is out of Jessie, by Edwin 
Forrest 49, out of Kitty Kirkman, by 
Canada Chief, the dam of Gretchen, by 
Relf's Mambrino Pilot, dam of Romero, 
Del Sur and Irica. If Kitty Kirkman pro- 
duced such a mare as Gretchen to Relf's 
Mambrino Pilot, is it strange that her 
daughter by Edwin Forrest to such a sire 
as Woodford Mambrino should found a 
trotting family? Had Goodwood 2223 lived 
he would have done much to place Mis- 
souri in the front as a light harness 
breeding state. Little Timber and his 
brother are bred for sires, and if given an 
opportunity they will demonstrate their 
ability to work out the destiny for which 
they were produced. 

It is possible for a horse short bred on 
his dam's side to become a great sire, but 
I would not breed to a horse with the 
speed of Cregceus, unless his dam, like the 
dam of Cresceus, was bred to produce a 
successful sire. After he has made a rep- 
utation as a sire, a man may be forgiven 
for using a sire whose dam is not bred in 
lines to perpetuate harness speed. The 
horse that sires speed at either gait will 
sire speed at the other harness gait if 
coupled with the right kind of blood. In- 
breeding in the dam seems to intensify 
the power to transmit harness speed, Leo- 
nine is inbred to Mambrino Chief and 
Pilot blood. 

Ellen M., dam of the two fastest per- 
formers out of the same mare, Hal B., 
2:04%, and Fanny Dillard, 2:054%, is inbred 
to Blue Bull blood. Hal B, will make a 
sire and has already started his list, Red- 
wood Redmon, 2:18%, is out of a daughter 
of Goodwood 2223, and has put four in, the 
list in 1992. Although he is now only tén 
years of age, he has one in the 2:10 list. 
Redwood Redmon should sire as much 
speed as any horse in the country, oppor- 
tunity considered, and speed that may be 
developed at either gait, and he was bred 
and developed in Missouri. 


that carries no 


A PHENOMENAL TROTTER. 


On several previous occasions we have 
had reason to speak at length of the 
grand performances of the bay gelding 
Major Delmar. But, though they have 
been remarkable. they fairly pale into in- 
significance beside his four-fold record- 
breaking race at Memphis in the Diamond 
Handicap last Thursday, says ‘‘The Horse 
Review.” It is difficult to speak In re- 
served terms of this extraordinary feat. 
The race, as its name implies, was de- 
vised by Secretary Howe as a novelty in 
which both the sprinters and the stayers 


should have a chance to display their 
most brilliant qualities Its three heats 
were, first. at one mile; second at a mile 


aua a furlong; third, at a half mile, the 
$6,000 purse being divided into three por- 
tions of $2,000, $2,500 and $1,500, and award- 
ed respectively in the ratio of @, 3 and 10 
per cent, to the first thice lhuises iu eau 
heat. In arranging its conditions Mr. 
Howe scarcely considered that one horse 
would win all three heats; indeed, it was 
his hope and belief that none could. The 
Diamond Handicap was first trotted last 
year, when Janice won the first and sec- 
ond heats in 2:09, 2:24%4 (rate of 2:08%) and 
Lita W. the third in 1:04%. The perform- 
ance of Janice was then considered un- 
usually creditable, but the achievement of 
Major Delmar last week totally eclipsed 
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it. Our Memphis report, on 
gives a graphic 


another page, 
account of the way the 
was trotted. Major Delmar won the 
first heat, at one mile, in 2:06%, lowering 
the world’s record for five-year-old trot- 


race 





ters a full second and equaling the 
world’s race record for trotting geldings, 
made by Azote at old Fleetwood Park, 
New York, in 18%. He won the second 
heat, at one and one-eighth miles, in 
2:22%, trotting the first mile in 2:064 and 
the entire distance at the rate of 2:06%- 
another world’s record. He then dashed 
off the concluding half mile heat in 1:01 





a fourth world’s record 

Such an exhibition of record-breaking 
speed, of extreme stamina and gameness 
and absolute reliability entitles Major Del- | 
mar to the undisputed title of the cham- 

pion trotting race-horse of 1902. Pre-emi- 
nently is this true because it comes as the 
conclusion of a long series of races 
ginning at Detroit at the opening of the | 
Grand Circuit in July, in each of which 
the grandson of Electioneer has been al- 
most invariably the victor, and, when not 
first, always second or third. Briefly re- 
capitulated, Major Delmar has started in 
twelve races this year, and won nine, 
been once second and twice third. His 
winnings aggregate $22,375. He has start- 
ed in forty-two heats and won twenty- 
seven, The slowest of these was won in 
2:16, which is the only one slower than 
2:12%, while sixteen have been below 2:10, 
Major Delmar is a striking example of 
the possibilities of the turf. He cost his 


be- 


owner, Mr. Frederick Parks, of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., but $2,900 at auction a year 
ago, and since that time has won almost 


$20,000 in excess of his price. He is also 
an example of what scientific breeding ac- 
complishes. His breeder, the late William 
E. Spier, was one of the deepest students 
of the great breeding problem, and in 
Major Delmar he focalized the blood of 
Hambletonian’s three greatest sons: Blec- 
tioneer, George Wilkes and Alexander's 
Abdallah, through tested sources. 
Delmar’s sire is Delmar 2:16%; his dam is 
Expectation, trial 2:28 at three years, by 
Autograph 2:16%; his grandam is Miss | 
Copeland 2:25%, by Almont Star 2:28. 
pedigree is studded with the names of the 
greatest sires and dams, every new cur- 
rent that enters it being a rich one. Last- 
ly he is an example of the wisdom of giv- 
ing a high class horse the benefit of the 
best training talent securable. 
is only five years old, Mr. McDonald will | 
probably place his name still higher in 
the roll of fame in coming seasons. 


THE PACING GAIT. 








} 


The great multiplicity of pacers that are 


the turf records of the 
compared with the trotter taking records, | 
says the “Daily American,” must be a | 
source of regret to every genuine lover of 
the American light-harness horse. If the 
sole mission for this great family of 
horses was simply for turf purposes, and 
people were content with pacing contests, 
the case would be different. These horses 
constitute the best, all-around general 
purpose aiuimal that ever blessed mankind 
—good for all work, the coach or carriage 
and road wagon. While performers in 


harness, they never have and never will 

encounter a successful rival. 

They can plow and sow and reap and 
mow, 


And to the village gayly go; 

And in a race, maintain the pace, 

And throw the dust in the other’s face. 
The pacing gait is an unsightly way of 
going as compared with a good, square 
and under certain conditions is a 


trot, 

most tiresome one. This assertion ob- 
tains more especially on country roads 
during the muddy season, and on the 
snow path. Again, there is little or no de- 
mand for pacers abroad, and the home 
market makes a wide discrimination in 
favor of the trotter. No doubt many ani- 


mals are allowed or taught to pace, that 
with care in balancing would sooner or 
later square away on a trot and go fast. 
Still, I fancy that by far and away the 
paramount cause is the breeding in blood 
lines that contain ancestral pacing b!ood, 
It is an old saying that every rule has 
an exception, so we conclude that when 
variation occurs in breeding that it is the | 
exception to the law, that traits and char- 
acteristics are an inheritance from ances- 


6435 (trotting record 2 
Major jla D., 
dam, 
| His third dam, 


His | Joe Downing, Jr., 


And as he , by 


son ‘of 





| Red Bird, 
appearing from year to year as shown by er, a 





ers are equally handling «lown tt 
The Year Book furnishes some in 
teresting facts for study along this ling 
This list is 
may omit some 
still it will serve 


so in 
pace? 
doubtless incomplete 


to illustrate the principlé 


} thee the trotting gait is an inherited and 


) transmissible quality. while calling atteh 
tion to the strains which, if mingled 
promise success in producing trotters 
Among tested sires of opportunity 
Stamboul’s family stands out separate 


and alone as all his standard performers, 
48 well as the 


get of his sons and the pro- 
duce 


of daughters, are trotters 
stands a very good second, 


Stranger 
and Woodford 
Mambrino an equally good third 


Among 
the list named we find Anteeo Expedi- 
tion, Electricity and Arion, sons of Elec- 
tioneer; Jay Bird and Axtell, belonging to 


the Wilkes family; Stamboul and Clay 
King to the Clays; Prodigal and Ken- 
tucky Prince to the Mambrino Chief fam- 
ily, while Seneca Chief, Volunteer, War- 
wick Boy, Sweepstakes, Jay Gould and 
Harold belong to the family of Hamble- 
tonian 10, leaving Robert McGregor, King 
Rene and Tremont to the Alexander's Ab- 
dallah branch of the Hambletonian 10 
family. 
Speed and 
is no sire 


blood lines considered, there 
living that I would class with 
Cresceus as a prospective sire of trotters, 
uniting, as he does, the old-time strains 
of Hambletonian, American Star and 
Mambrino Chief, unmixed with any prom- 
inent pacing strain. If it were 
to perpetuate the Clay family, 


desirable 
the oppor- 


tunity is offered through mating Stam- 
|boul’s daughters to Clay King Surely 
the mingling of the blood of the great 


mare by Hambletonian, 
|of George M. Patchen, backed by the 
blood of a daughter of Abdallah, that pro- 


duced Stamboul, with that of Amy 
(2:20%), the great daughter of Volunteer, 
whose dam was Belle Brandon, by Ham- 


bletonian, that 
Sprague (2:20%), 
the trot. 


also produced 
ought 


Governor 
to show speed at 





CHASE (2:07%). 





The fastest green trotter of the season 
is Chase, that took a record of 2:07% in a 
race which he won at Lexington, Ky., on 
the 15th of October. This, if we remem- 
ber correctly, is the fastest record ever 
made by any trotter in a race the first 
season out, excepting Lord Derby (2:07), 
says “The Horse Breeder The improve- 
ment that he has shown in speed and rac- 
ing qualities renders his bleod lines a sub- 
ject of special interest to breeders of 
trotting stock and students of the breed- 
ing problem. Chase was got by Keeler 
2:13). His dam, Eno- 

is by Axtell (3) (2:12). His second 
Anna Thomas, is by Cyclone (2:23%). 
Nanny Talbott (2:29%), is 
and his fourth dam is by 
a son of Joe Downing. 
The latter was by Alexander's Edwin 
Forrest, and his dam was the famous 


by Strathmore; 


, Lizzie Peebles, by the noted old four-mile 


race-winning thoroughbred, Wagner. 
Keeler, the sire of Chase (2:074), was got 
the noted show horse King Rene, 
whose sire was Alexander's Belmont 64, 
Alexander's Abdallah, and whose 


|dam was Blandina, by Mambrino Chief 11. 
|The dam of Keeler was Ada Wilkes, by 


Wilkes, His second dam was by 
a thoroughbred son of Foreign- 


son of imported Glencoe, and his 


Year Book, as | third dam was by Bell Morgan, a son of 


| Cottrill Morgan, by Vermont Black Hawk. 





SALE OF ASHLAND WILKES 


One of the most important happenings 
in the Blue Grass the past week was the 
sale of Ashland Wilkes, 2:17%4, by John D, 
Creighton to W. Harry Orr of Read'ng, 
Pa,, says “The Stock Farm.” Mr, Orr is 
the proprietor of Hill Side Farm, and 
owner of Thistle, 2:184%. He has at his 
farm about a dozen brood mares, repre- 
senting the get of Robert McGregor, 
2:17%; Baron Wilkes, 2:18; Director, 2:17, 
and other notable sires. 

Ashland Wilkes, 2:17%, is a bay horse, 
foaled in 1882, by Red Wilkes, dam Daisy 
B., by Administrator; second dam by im- 
ported Knight of St. George. He was bred 


by H. E. and W. H. Boswell, Lexington, 
Ky., passed to H. G. Toler, Wichita, Kan., 
and thence to J, D. Creighton, Omaha, 


Neb. Ashland Wilkes, up to the time of 
his sale to Mr. Orr, was the premier sire 
at Orchard Park Farm, Lexington. He i 
the sire of the following pacers, with rec- 
ords better than 2:20: John R. Gentry, 
2:00%; Pinchem Wilkes, 2:074%; Free Ad- 






vice, 2:10%; Miss McClintock (2), 2:17%; 
Fast Express, 2:17%; Agnes Le May, 
2:138%; Artful Maid, 2:138%; Doc Dulaney, 
2:164%; Young Ashland, 2:14%; Maxie B., 
2:16%; Lennie Sears, 2:14%; Lord Gentry, 
2:154%; Martha B., 2:15% 


Among his trotters are Ashbrook, 2:13' 


Bert Oliver, 2:19%: Heppenstall, 2:17%; 
Jennie Shelton, 2:134%; Loudema Wilkes, 
144%; Myron McHenry, 2:15%; Rita E., 


2:154%, and Yucca, 2:16%. He also sired the 
dam of Colonel Cochran, 2:10%. 
Ashland Wilkes will be shipped to his 





try, near or remote. How great is the 
force or how far-reaching is the law of 
atavism no man knows. 
this covers color, disposition, constitu- 
tional vigor, contour, size and gait. 

It is not uncommon to find both natural 
trotters and pacers among the descend- 
ants of the same horse and mare. This | 
same thing will hold true as to color, even 
though the sire and dam are of the same 
color. i call to mind several instances to 
verify this last statement. It would seem 
rwiee > aeeime that heraveese we cannot | 
understand why a blood line becomes po- 
tent at one time and throws to the sur- 
face a long submerged type and without 
apparent changed conditions, another 
strain in ancestry comes to the fore and 
places itself in evidence. 

These facts constitute some of the un- 
solved mysteries of reproduction and in- 
heritance. The writer knew a pair of twin 
boys that were as unlike in looks, disposi- 
tion and aspirations as though they were 
strangers in blood. In another case the 
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parents of four boys had black hair; three 
of these sons had red hair, _In_ this case 
the grandfather on the mother’s side was | 
of a sandy complexion. The son with the | 
black hair married a woman of very deep 
black hair, and their only child, a daugh- 
ter, had red hair, and it is not uncommon 
to meet persons that are largely dupli- 
cates of grandparents or even great- 
grandparents. 

In 1865 the writer had a Merino ram that 
had an objectionable feature in the for- 
mation of the hind leg. The hock stood 
back pf the body and then dropped 
straight to the ground im the lower leg. 
Two years ago, in the minth generation, 
from this ram another appeared with the 
same fault, and nowhere else manifest to 
the knowledge of the writer. 

A record covering ancestral blood lines 
of every natural-born pacer for six gener- 
ations would, in the opinion of the writer, 
reveal the source of the gait. If the gait 
or manner of movement is not an inherit- 
ance rather than a happen-so, how comes 
it about that some stallions are so per- 
sistent in transmitting the trot, while oth- 








| Wilkes, 


TUR a 


| Maine. 


new owner this week, and from the mares 
he will meet at Hill Side Farm should add 


Among horses | many more good winners to his list. He 


is five years older than Thistle, who is a 
pacer, by Sidney, dam Fern Leaf (dam of 
Gold Leaf, 2:11%), by Fiaxtail. Thistle’s 
fastest performer is To Order, 2:12\% 

Mr. Orr Ashland 
does not care to have 
Ashland Wilkes 


paid a good 
though he 
public. 


price for 


the amount made 


was the leading sire of standard perform- | 
ers in 1901, and it looks as if he would 
sco for rst i 
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j having aienae added fourteen to the list. 


ROD AND GUN 








The big game season in Maine, which 
opened October 1, promises, says a Ban- 
gor writer in the Boston ‘Herald,’ to 


equal that of last year. 
hunting season of 1901 was the most re- 
markable in the history of the sport in 
Up to the last month no one, not 
even the most sanguine, expected that the 
record for the season would exceed that 
of the year 1899, which was the banner 
year up to that time, and very few 
thought it would be in excess of the sea- 
son for 1900. 

Yet in the last Month the kill of game 
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GRATTAN AND ALLERTON PUBLIC SALE. 


I will sell at ag ta auction to the highest bidder the followin, 
i standard and fashionably bred 
og stock: No. 1—Eikton 3257, by bert Rysdyk. 2:13 1-4; dam by Grattan. Elkton is 3 yeare 
and will be full 16 hands, beautifu dark bay or brown. Has been driven some on the road. and bas 
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mare by Basiga, 2: 2728 1-2; dam seme as No.2. No. 4—Bay mare by Grattan sire of Grattan Boy, Pal- 
sere an oe. dam sameas No.2. No. 5—Three- year-old Bay Filley by Wilkston | brother of Grat- 
be Oh =s nora above. The above mares were bred and believed to be in safe foal to Bikton. No. 
wa Horse Colt (weanling) by Allerton, Jr., 32336; dam by Grattan No.4 above. This is an o 
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was so great that when the season closed 
the total number of deer taken through 
Bangor for the season was more than 800 
larger than that for 190, and over 600 
| greater than for the season of 1899, while 
|the largest days’ shipments previous to 
that season were scores less than several 
days during the season. 
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By R. Boyiston Hall. 

To close out last edition this book 
is offered at be Send orders to au- 
hor at No. 8  banqaemapzaas Place, Room 
8, Boston, Mass. 
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This was astonishing, but the strangest 
}part of it was that the record was made 
lat that time of the hunting season when 
lthe hunters were killing big bucks and 
| does, instead of fawns, as was the case 
’ | when the big record of 1899 was estah 
lished. 

The total amount of game _ shipped 
‘through Bangor last season was 4,002 deer 
land 176 moose. This was 819 deer and 38 
moose more than .were shipped in 1900, 
and 658 deer and 37 moose more than in 
190. The record of shipments by months 
| wan: October, 1,499 deer, 98 moose; No- 
fvbeubér, 2,159 deer, 78 moose; December. 
344 deer, 5 moose. 

The largest days’ shipments were: 
day, Oct, 2, 124 deer, 14 moose; Saturday, 
Oct. 26, 126 deer, 12 moose; Monday, Oct. 
|, 131 deer, 7 moose; Friday, Nov. 15, 161 
deer, 1 moose; Saturday, Nov. 16, 142 deer, 





Fri- 


1 moose; Monday, Nov. 18, 185 deer, 7 
moose; Thursday, Nov. 21, 124 deer. 
More women took game through the 


city than ever before. In all, forty-five 
women brought game out ef the woods, 
having in all fifty-nine deer and three 
moose. 

The wardens stationed here to see that 
there was no illegal transportation of 
game made more seizures than ever be- 
fore. In all, they made twenty-two seiz- 
ures of game that was being unlawfully 
transported. 

The law which was passed by the Icegis- 
lature of 1901 for the purpose of protecting 
life in the woods would appear to be a 
failure, for there never were in one year 
so many fatalities and shooting accidents 
as were recorded in 1901. In all there were 
twenty-three shooting accidents, and of 
these, nine proved fatal. Of the remain- 
ing fourteen several were seriously in- 
jured. 
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Home Circle 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
NOVEMBER 





Now comes November with her shorten- 
ing days 
Reminding us the 
The time when Nature 
lays 
withered 
mold 
The crispy air 
The approach 
reigns 
In field and 
bleak 
Where lately browsed the 
flocks; the plains, 
Where golden wealth of ripening fruitage 
stood 
Now 
glide by 
And tinge the aspect with each varying 
mood, 
The sun shines 
southern sky. 


But tho’ 
aside, 
And flowers and fruit 
depart, 
Tho’ brown 
side, 
There's joy 
heart. 
season 8 
yield 
Have brought rewards to those who till 
the soil, 
In mart and mine, in factory and field, 
The. hand of plenty clasps the hand of 
toil, 

And man rejoices, 
To Providence, 
he knows 
Is over all, for these November days 
Reminds him of the gratitude he owes. 

—Walter 8S. Whitacre. 
Mt. Vernon, Ill. 


“HU SKIN’ 


year is growing old; 
seems to die, and 
Her robe upon the earth to 
and falling leaves bespeak 
near of winter; silence 


forest; hillsides bare and 


farmer's 


seems forsaken; somber clouds 


slantwise from the 


earth's robe of green is laid 


and bird and bee 


and bare the entire country- 


and gladness in the human 


The labor and the harvest 


lifts his heart in praise 
whose bounteous hand 


THE ” CONTEST. 


It has been no easy matter to decide 
upon the merits of the contributions on 
“corn huskin' bees.”” It was not quite 
so dangerous as the position of judge at 
a baby show, but in order to avoid a pos- 
sibility of prejudice the editor has sub- 
mitted the stories to a committee, who 
by reason of years and personal experi- 
ence are entitled to speak with authority 
on the subject. The Home Circle wel- 
comes Ina May as the winner of the first 
prize. It is quite fit that she should 
break so long a silence with a story so 
true to life and so fine in its portrayal. 
That she may not be disappointed, we 
wish to say that Ina May is welcome to 
make her choice from all the rewards of- 
fered. We publish this week the prize 
story, ‘“‘The Huskin’—a Memory.” 

Next week will appear the article which 
won second place. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
“THE HUSKIN’—A MEMORY.” 


“Going to the huskin’? This had been 
the query all the week as the lads and 
lassies met upon the road, and when Sat- 
urday evening arrived it seemed as if 
everybody in the whole neighborhood had 
“turned out."’ Just a tinge of frost was 
in the air, the autumn leaves showered 
down upon the heads of the jolly young 
people in masses of red and gold as they 
drove up the lane in front of the big old- 
fashioned farm house. 

Out to the big barn they trooped, where 
lanterns swinging by ropes from the raft- 
ers threw their light upon the long heap 
of corn awaiting its husking. Greetings, 
laughter and jest were passed back and 
forth as the beaux and belles of the 
neighborhood met. Leaders were quickly 
chosen and these in turn proceeded to 
“choose up,” the best huskers being 
wrangled for, and then the prettiest girls. 
The two sides quickly fell to work, and 
the ripping rattling of the dry corn 
husks was mingled with the chatter of 
the girls and the deeper tones of the 
young men. Now and then a challenge 
was thrown across the room by one side 
or the other. Now a shout! Some one has 
found a red ear. Now begins a merry 
chase for a kiss. Round and round the 
room runs the blushing damsel. A little 
stumble—accidental, of course—and she is 
caught and a shout of merriment follows 
the resounding smack of the first kiss. 

Mother Nature is generous with the red 
ears this year and all the girls get a 
share of the kisses. The fun waxes fast 
and the piles of corn are getting low. 
The boys who carry away the husks can 
hardly move fast enough for the nimble 
fingers of the huskers. No time for kiss- 
ing now. The contest is getting too close, 
The champion huskers of the county are 
working for supremacy; the girls are 
throwing merry raillery across the room 
and clapping encouragement at every ad- 
vantage. A shout of exultation breaks 
forth from the winning side as the vic- 
tor throws his last ear of corn into the 
crib and leaves his opponent with an 
ear to husk. Little screams of joy from 
the girls, shouts and clapping from the 
boys, and the lanterns swing upon their 
hangings. Then two and two they fall 
in and march up to the house, where the 
smiling matrons preside over a long ta- 
ble piled with good things to eat. Ham 
and chicken, buttermilk biscuits, coun- 
try butter, pumpkin pie, gingerbread, 
great slices of delicious white cake and 
hot coffee. 

Like a dream it melts away. A wreck 
of chicken bones and scraps litter the 
board as they rush into the “big room,” 
where a tang tang te edelde edelde de 
dee’’ shows that the fiddlers are ready. 
Then the strains of dear old “Money 
Musk” float upon the air as the dancers 
“take the floor.” Over in a corner a 
merry group play “sugar apple dump- 
ling and “Simon says wig wag.” “Hand- 
kerchief’” and “hunt the slipper have 
their place, for we are not all dancers. 
Fun and frolic have the day. 


Suddenly someone calls out: “Better 





There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years 
was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with lo- 
cal treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and, therefore, requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and tes- 
timonials. Address 

. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by Druggists, T5c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


hustle; it’s almost Sunday morning.” Lit- 
tle genuine shrieks of horror, a sudden 
rush for wraps and conveyances, gay 
good-byes, the roll of many wheels and 
the huskin’ is over. INA MAY. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
COSMOS 


Sway, star-like blossoms on thy slender 
stems; 

Smile, shine 
glory; 

Thy graceful petals to the landscape lend 

The closing picture of a charming 

story. 

The glow and glory of the salvia has 
passed away. The gorgeousness of the 
zinnia is no more; the first white frost 
withered and wilted them so that they 
looked no longer like charming young 
people but like neglected and dilapidated 
old folks. With foliage curled and marred 
by the fingers of the careless frost the 
searlet and pink geraniums still show a 
brave wealth of bloom, but the flaunting 
canna has drooped her proud head and 
with garments tattered, and blossoms 
faded, she hides disconsolately behind the 
tall grasses, waiting to have her feet 
lifted from the soil and buried in warm 
sand for the winter. The African mari- 
gold has yielded to chill nights and the 
last bloom is faded; but the cheery little 
French darlings with garments of bright 
gold and crimson shine radiantly, and for 
the first time in all the year really feel 
that they are somebody. A few nasturti- 
ums in sheltered corners still put forth 
blossoms timidly, as if fearful of the 
touch of nearing winter. The hardy crys- 
anthemums are at their best and do not 
fear the frowns of autumn nor the chill 
nights that have been here, and are soon 
to return. 

But the pride of the garden just now 
is the cosmos. with its wealth of graceful 
foliage and cheerful pink, white, red and 
lilac flowers. These star-like blooms wave 
happy greeting to each visitor, and one 
may have every room in the house ra- 
diant with them, and yet miss none from 
the bed where they flourish, Even on 
the north side of the house, where a 
small plat is planted with cosmos, there 
is no sign of yielding to chilliness, but 
the same profuse long-stemmed wealth 
and glory of bloom charms each be- 
holder. We have come to believe that for 
out of door culture no flower can excel 
the late blooming cosmos. 

I saw a pretty sight the other morning, 
and wished for a kodak to preserve the 
picture. A young matron—said by many 
to be the most beautiful lady in our city 
—was driving up the street, faultlessly 
gowned in black witn touches of scarlet 
and orange at her throat, and in her pic- 
ture hat those rare and perfect bits of 
color that so delight the eye, and which 
lent an added charm to a type of beauty 
decidedly Oriental; on the seat beside her 
Was a great pan of cosmos blossoms, 
which she was taking to distribute 
among sick people. The charity was as 
graceful as the picture was entrancing, 
and it made me happier all day to have 
been the recipient of one of those radiant 
smiles which always illuminates her face 
when she meets a friend, and which re- 
flects brightly in her large dark eyes, un- 
til the veriest prose being becomes a poet 
and longs to express in flowery words 
his admiration. I mentally said “God 
bless you, dear,’’ as she went on her way 
to brighten the hearts of the “shut ins,” 
and I also thought deep down in my soul, 
I shall always hereafter love and culti- 
vate cosmos. 

The beauty of the autumn shines across 

the land and sky; 

tinting of the maples 

charm each seeing eye; 

The oak flames out like firelight and the 
sumac seems divine; 

Ah, the beauty of the Autumn thrills the 
heart like rare old wine, 

Oct. 2, 1902. MAY MYRTLE, 


and crown the fall with 


The comes to 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
TRAINING VINES AND CHILDREN. 
Adelia 8. Cody's article in the H. C. 

October 1 reminds me of the way one 

woman keeps her premises clear of ob- 

jectionable objects and converts them 
into a lovely object in her back yard. 

She just places them all in a pile, arrang- 

ing them so as to form a receptacle for 

anything she wishes to have grow over 
or on the stored piles. In old half gallon 
tin cans or jars she will put bits of bone 
until it is one-third full, then fifl it full 

of gravel and rich earth, then plant a 

crocus, bulb or a narcissus or any other of 
the hardy bulbs in the earth thus pre- 
pared in the can, then sets the can in the 
heap of other rubbish, placing everything 
of an objectionable character in a way 
that it will help to beautify the pile. 

Old shoes, broken dishes or crockery all 
find a “tuck away” place and help to 
make up a resting place for a vine or 
pretty flowering bulb or plant, where they 

grow and flower beautifully. 

The pile, or “rustic storehouse,” as she 
calls it, receives all the water wash days 
and waste water from the kitchen. Thus 
it is kept moist, but never gets too wet. 
Occasionally there is a few pails of 
earth from the garden plat thruwn over 
this pile of refuse rubbish, and in this 
way all objectionable objects are kept out 
of sight by the growing vines placed in 
this earth, where they grow nicely and 
are arranged by her and made to grow 
just where she wishes them to grow to 
make the best appearance. All old pieces 
of brick are picked up, bits of rock are 
all placed in, on or around this “rustic 
storehouse," and arranged so as to help 
make it an object of beauty. 

We have one in our side yard where all 
kinds of hardy bulbs grow and bloom, and 
is covered all summer with portulacca, 
really an object of beauty, while even old 
bits of iron, broken crockery and brick 
and stone form a rustic wall around the 
whole. 

W. C. T. U., welcome to our Home Cir- 
cle. You say you have ten children. I 
hope and trust you have gained the love 
and confidence of those ten children. If 
you have, as you surely ought, then they 
are going to grow up a blessing and a 
comfort to you and a blessing to them- 
selves. I believe every mother can have 
her children just what she wishes them 
to be, but she must, begin with their 
training in the cradle and be their con- 
stant companion through their childhood 
and youth, be their nurse as well as 
mother, and if she has to neglect any- 
thing let it be her housework, not her 
darlings; hire help to do the work but 
not to nurse and educate your precious 
treasures. No, no, never trust their ten- 
der minds to a stranger, a hired nurse, 
but let your Christian example be such 
that your children will always think 
“mother is right; mother knows.” 

Some mothers have said to me, “Oh, 
yes; it is easy to train one son, but 
where you have ten or a dozen then it 
is different.’’ I tell them, “Train the first 
child just as you wish all your children 
to be and that one will help you train 





the othe#s, and as you add to the num- 
ber of the children you will have help in 
the older ones to train the younger.” And 
if every mother would commence in the 
“cradle” to train their children, they 
could have them just as they would wish 
them to be, and in a few years we would 
have no use for the faithful Christian 
workers, the W. C. T. U. 

May God help the mothers to see this 
and act upon it until the child is old 
enough to be “‘broken in” and made mind, 
as I have heard mother say they would 
do when the child got old enough to un- 
derstand. Foolish mother, your child 
understands even your smile or frown 
at your breast, and there is the 
place to begin its training. I feel sure, 
kind friend, you understand this and 
have the love and confidence of your 
children with whom God has so bounti- 
fully blessed you, and may He give you 
strength, power and wisdom to train 


when 


is the sincere prayer of 
ROSA AUTUMN. 


for many years, 
your friend. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
A SUGAR BEET SYMPHONY 


Within the past five years great changes 
have taken place in crop raising in this 
county. The same kinds of crops that | 
were raised in former years are still 
grown, and in addition we have a new 
one that has in some instances taken 
the place of the usual grains, etc. We 
have not a sugar factory here as yet, 
but we raise sugar beets and ship them 
to Grand Island or Norfolk. 

Sugar beets resist drought and grass- 
hoppers to such an extent that we believe 
no one has as yet failed to raise them in 
sufficient number of tons per acre to pay 
well. Last year our crop yielded an 
average of twenty tons per acre.. The 
best acre gave nearly thirty tons. Our 
beets were not irrigated. Some of our 
farmers under the ditch have immense 
yields. The yields on the uplands are 
very good, The grasshoppers, of which 


we have more than our share, do not seem | 


to hurt the beets after they are any size 


before the grasshoppers arrive. Many 
grasshoppers are poisoned in beet fields 
as well as other fields, so we now know 
that we are not at the mercy of those 
pests. 

The labor in the beet fields is much of 
it performed by women and children. It 
has the effect of making tramps shun this 
point. ‘“‘Why are you hungry? 


a usual reply for requests for food. It is 
wonderful how money reduces the pain 
of blistered knees to a minimum, and the 
of some of the little boys and 
girls who weed beets would put some 
men to shame. The weeding season does 
not well begin until the long summer 
school vacation is at hand, long before 
school is out and the beet raisers are 
importuned for jobs. 

I wish I had a photograph to send the 
RURAL WORLD of a. group of chil- 
dren who, dinner buckets in hand, ap- 
peared at our door and timidly requested 
work in the beet fields. As I was 
“hitched up” I took the tiniest of that 
tiny group back to their homes, and the 
others walked back. We could not hire 
suckling infants. Their mothers said they 
were obliged to let them make application 
for the sake of future peace at home. 

People of social standing such as made 
them shrink from hiring their children 
out in the beet fields, had plenty of 
trouble. Some paid the children liber- 
ally to do chores at home. Some disobedi- 
ent children ran away from home and 
hoped the sight of silver would save 
threatened consequences. In some in- 
stances parents who thought one day 
would satisfy their children’s ambitions 
found the season was not long enough 
for such results. 

Does child labor pay in the beet flelds? 
Not in ours, at least. The children re- 
quire constant attendance. No matter 
how well they work or how amiable their 
disposition, 4 o’clock p. m. finds them 
ready to fight all about them. Their tired 
bodies and overstrained nerves are bound 
to make trouble of some sort. The lads 
from the high school could do more than 
double the work, and those with grit 
enough to stay and work required little 
supervision. If the older lads failed to 
do their work well they were sent home. 

Women do the spacing with hoes 
made for the purpose. The pay for large 
boys and women was $1 a day and din- 
ners. The children received 50 cents. The 
women now receive the same wages for 
topping beets, for we are in the midst 
of the beet harvest. 

A girl for housework can rarely be 
found. Washerwomen are also a thing 
of the past. One dollar and fifty cents 
per day is the price for house cleaning if 
you can find a woman that will do it. 
The housewife must be her own cook, 
washerwoman and nursemaid. Dress- 
makers are still to be had, but from cer- 
tain indications it is likely they may, in 
the near future, desert their trade dur- 
ing the weeding and topping seasons. 
There is no longer any excuse for 
healthy beggars, nor is there any 
dearth of tops and marbles among the 
children. Wives of men who draw the 
purse strings tight let “him’’ eat a cold 
dinner and show him there are other 
ways to get honest dollars than by beg- 
ging from a stingy husband. “I'll go top 
beets” is a threat that hangs over many 
a poor man’s head ir this locality. The 
threat to take effect if hubby fails to 
do his part. The beets are a boon to the 
lazy husband. He can lie idle at home 
and mind the baby while the wife wins 
bread. 

A burning desire to work in the beet 
fields has not laid hold of me, but how 
I do wish I were strong enough to milk 
cows that eat the beet tops, and make 
great piles of delicious butter. The beets, 


heroism 


those ten children and spare them to you | 


so that if properly planted they come on 


Blank | 
wants a dozen men in the beet flelds,”’ is | 


fed raw to chickens, are eagerly eaten 
and take the place of green food. ~ 
Last winter husband fed a bunch of 
| steers on beet tops until nearly ready for 
market, then for a week or two they got 
the beets. They brought as good a price 
as cornfed beef. That in Kansas City. 
|So you will see the sugar beet is useful 
jin many ways. HATTIE BYFIELD. 
Red Willow County, Neb. 


A WEE BIT WIFEY. 


It's vera weel, throughout the day 
When ta’en up wi’ wark or play, 
|To think & man can live alway 

| Wroot a wifey. 


It's vera weel when cla'es are new, 

To think they'll always last just so, 

And look as well as they do noo, 
Wroot a wifey. 


But when the holes begin to show, 
The stitches rip, the buttons go, 

} What in the warl’s a man to do 

| Wri'oot a wifey. 


lit's vera weel when skies are clear 

| When frien’s are true and lasses dear 

| Te think ye’ll gang through life, nae fear, 
Wi'oot a wifey. 


| But clouds will come the skies athwart 
| Lassies will marry, frien’s maun part; 
| What, then, can cheer your saddened 
| heart? 
A dear, wee wifey. 


It's vera weel when young and hale, 
|But when you're auld and crazed and 
| frail, 
| And your blithe spirits ‘gin to fail, 

You'll want a wifey. 


But mayhap then the lassie dear 

Will treat your offers wi’ a sneer; 

Because you're cranky, gray and sere, 
Ye'll get nae wifey. 


Then haste ye, haste, ye silly loon; 
Rise up and seek about the toon; 
Get heaven's greatest earthly boon, 
A wee bit wifey. 
—People’s Home Journal. 





| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE LAND OF THE FREE. 


I will write a few lines for the RURAL 
WORLD this morning while I am in the 
mood for writing. The mission of the 
Home Circle is to help each other, ahd 
we get many ideas and thoughts from 
the writings of others—it sets us to 
thinking. 

We hear from people al! over this beau- 
tiful country of ours, America, the land 
lof the brave and the home of the free. 
|We read their thoughts, they tell us what 
they are doing and how the crops are 
growing, and many other useful things. 
It brings us closer together and gives us 
a broader view of life. We realize that 
we are sisters and brothers, children of 
the Creator of the universe. I was just 
reading I. J. Graber’s letter in the 
RURAL WORLD of October Ist. He says 
that men’s wages in his part of the 
State (Wayne county, Ohio) is $1.50 a day 
and board, and «that the laboring class 
do not care very much if they work or 
not even at that rate, and that if the 
hired help keep on the way they have 
this year the farmers will have to farm 
less so that they can care for their crops 
themselves. 

This makes me think of the lesson 
that was in my reader when I was a 
little girl at school. That has been so 
long ago, but I will try to tell the story 
as near as I can’ remember it. Perhaps 
some of the readers of my age will re- 
member it better than I do, but some 
young people may not have read it, as 
the school books are different now. 

It was something about a bird having 
a nest of young in a wheat field. One 
day the mother bird went in search of 
food, and the farmer and his son came 
to look at their wheat and the farmer 
said: “The wheat is ready to cut; you 
go and tell our neighbors to come to- 
morrow and cut it for us.” This scared 
the young birds, and when the mother 
bird came back they told her what they 
heard and begged her to take them away. 
But the mother bird said: “Do not be 
afraid; but if they come again listen 
attentively and tell me what they say.” 
So the next day the mother bird went 
away and the farmer and his son came 
again. The farmer said to his son: ‘The 
neighbors did not come to cut our wheat; 
you go to our kinfolks and tell them to 
come and help us harvest the wheat." 

When the mother bird came back the 
young birds told her what they heard, 
and she said: “Don’t be alarmed, but if 
they come again listen, and be sure that 
you tell me every word that you hear.”’ 

So the third day the farmer and his 
son came again, and the farmer said: 
“Our kinfolks did not come to help us 
harvest our wheat, and the wheat needs 
harvesting; if it is not cut it will all fall 
to the ground and waste; you sharpen 
our sickles, and to-morrow morning, 
bright and early, we will commence cut- 
ting it ourselves.”* 

When the mother bird came back the 
young birds told her what they heard, and 
she said to them: “My darlings, we must 
indeed be going, for when a@ man re- 
solves to do his work himself you may 
| depend upon it that it will be done.” 
| There is much discussion about the 
hired man, and where have all the good 
hired men gone? I think that is easily 
explained. A good many have gone into 
more profitable and desirable business. In 
this country it is mot necessary for a 
man or woman to serve others all of their 
lives; there are so many chances for bet- 
tering one’s condition if we only grasp 
the opportunities ag they present them- 
selves. It takes a good deal of ambition 
and courage, but it can be done. 

If a young man wants to build up a 
good business and home of his own he 
must keep away from the saloons and 
not spend his money for whisky, beer and 
tobacco, and if he selects his companions 














tt 
Some watchmakers 

harp on Railroad Watches. 
More than twenty 


Elgin Watches 


have been sold for every mile of rail- 
way trackage in the world. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land; guaranteed 
by the world’s greatest watch works. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CoO, 
Exot, Icciwors. 


among respectable and virtuous young 
men and women he is sure to succeed. 
He may make some mistakes. We all 
make some mistakes, but let us profit by 
them and not get discouraged. 

Even the colored people who a few 
years ago were in bondage, are many of 
them now in i for th ves. 
Some have learned good trades. The col- 
ored man who is plastering my son-in- 
law's new house earns three or four times 
as much money as he could working as 
a common laborer, and he says that he 
gets all the work that he can do. The 
man who built the flues earned $8 a day 
and board. He said that he has earned 
as much as $7 a day working at his trade 
in cities. If we hire to work for another 
person we should do them good service. 
This is profitable both to ourselves and 
our employer. 

I say, hurrah for the United States, 
the land of the homes of the brave, the 
fair and the free. MARGUERITE. 

Lewis County, Mo. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syr- 
up” the best remedy for Onilares » Testhing. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
GRIT. 

All along the rugged pathway of life 
many obstacles are encountered. From 
the humblest walks to the highest posi- 
tions of affluence, difficulty besets the 
way. The ful acc plish t of 
any object is only reached through unre- 
mitting toil. In the pursuit of the end 
desired grit is the general rule for its at- 
tainment, and is one in which there is no 
exception. 

The motive power that moves all things, 
that makes governments, that creates op- 
portunities and produces material results 
is contained in the one short word—grit. 
The person endowed with the necessary 
characteristic—that of persistent and en- 
ergetic effort—embodied in the crowning 
influence, grit, is the finally successful 
one. 

Every experience in life, the laborer at 
his daily task, the mechanic in his voca- 
tion, the professional man in his career, 
the merchant behind the counter, teaches 
practically the great object lesson that 
grit is the mainspring that permeates all 





success, and the lack of this one’s quality | 
Grit, then, | 


is the substance of all failure. 
is the great master’s moving power of 
the world. DYPE. 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR WORRY. 


Correct breathing is the first part to 
cultivate in the pursuit of beauty, just as 
it is the first step toward improvement 
in health. As a woman breathes, so she 
is; for the poise of the chest is the key- 
note to the whole figure. When the chest 
is in proper position, the fine points of ar- 
tistic wearing apparel and all the little 
frills of fashion are seen to the best ad- 
vantage, says the Philadelphia Press. 

Even humble materials assume a certain 
elegance. hitherto unknown. But if it is 
earried badly, the figure droops and falls 
into ugly angles. Nothing sets well, no 
garment seems right. It is always wrong 
to make the bone structure do most of 
the work in keeping the body upright. 
The muscles should hold it in position, 
otherwise grace is out of the question 
and good health difficult. 

To breathe correctly, keep the chest up, 
out, forward, as if pulled up by a button. 
Keep the chin, the lips, the chest on a 
line. Hold the shoulders on a line with 
the hips. The observance of these direc- 
tions will insure to golf skirts and rainy- 
day costumes a real dignity and pictur- 
esque effect. Breathe upward and out- 
ward, as if about to fly, drawing in the 
air with slow, deep breaths and letting it 
out gently. 

This conscious deep breathing, repeated 
ten or twenty times at intervals during 
the day, tends to expand the chest perma- 
nently, to give it classic poise and style. 
Repeated four times, it is said to be a 
cure for worry. 


In Alabama, Nebraska and Washington 
the present governors were elected as 
lieutenant-governors and are filling va- 
cancies caused by the death or resigna- 
tion of the governors. 


In‘view of the arduous duties demanded 
of naval officers in the enervating Philip- 
pine climate two years on the station will 
hereafter be considered as a three years’ 
cruise and entitle the officer tc shore 
duty. 


In the matter of woman's rights, Abys- 
sinia is far ahead of Europe. The house 
and all its contents belong to the wife, 
and if the husband offends her, she turns 
him out until he is duly repentant and 
makes amends. 


around this cgg establishment. Every 
egg is washed and wiped dry, they are as- 
sorted into four varieties, the white shell- 
ed ones, the deep brown and light brown 
and a general cull grade, which catches 
the runts of the other three grades. The 
runt grade catches the doubtfuls in can- 
dling; they have a market for the perfect 
eggs in handsome cartoons, holding one 
dozen each, and a market for them in 
clean, new cases. The three perfect lots 
are stamped with a rubber stamp. 

They buy all eggs that come to this 
town and two other towns. Yesterday 
they called my attention to a case of eggs 
that a farmer brought in, they were all 
one color and needed but little washing. 
“That’s the kind everybody should have,” 
said they, “we can easily pay that man 
a@ cent more than we can for eggs that we 
have to scrub and sort.” To-day they 
showed me a letter from a grocery man 
at a famous western resort. It stated 
that they wanted two cases each day in- 
stead of one, and they voluntarily raised 
the price to encourage the girls to make 
an extra effort. Nice, clean eggs in hand- 
some little cartoons did it. 

Mr. Editor, it seems to me this dirty- 
egg question is costing thegpoultry rais- 
ers too much money; they can’t afford it. 
The real market for eggs is the towns 
and cities; every city and every town of 
any importance have people that will have 
nothing short of the best, and in many 
instances a few cents more per dozen 
only makes them that much more attrac- 
tive. We must figure fads in this coun- 
try and work them; it’s a fad with some 
people to buy nice things because the 
big guns get the same brand. 

Mr. Editor, I don’t want to use up all 
your space, but I want to mention that 
in due time these girls will buy, fatten 
and dress poultry and force a fancy mar- 
ket for their way of fixing up dressed 
poultry. The plan is not fully matured, 
but I am confident they will make it go. 
Yes, we Yankees are purty smart; can do 
{big things and make money like the dick- 
éns; then along comes somebody that 
don’t know much about business, anyhow, 
and makes more money than we do, just 
saving what we have wasted; that’s 
about the way it is. 

M. M. JOHNSON. 


A TRYING SBPASON. 


October and November are two of the 
most trying months of all the year on 
the grown fowls, and also on the young 
stock. The former are then molting 
quite generally and changing their coats 
of feathers from the old to the new. The 
range, such as they may have, is more 
barren of grass and insects than during 
the summer, and consequently they ob- 
tain less natural food by foraging about 
than they found earlier in the season. 
| This condition also affects the early 
hatched young stock that are just about 
growing into adult fowls. And, of course, 
it also deprives the late hatched chickens 
of natural sources of food that they are 
accustomed to, when conditions are more 
favorable. In this respect November is, 
of coursé, more barren than October. 
Hence it behooves us now to look to the 
poultry of all ages that we may have, 
and feed them regularly and often, and 
judiciously as well. By this is meant to 
feed a variety, consisting of grain, cooked 
vegetables and some meat, also a good 
quantity of wheat bran. We find the lat- 
er article good for the hens while molting, 
when mixed with the other stuff and 
dampened, but not wet enough to be 
sticky. The additional number of eggs 
from the grown hens, and the earlier ma- 
turing of the pullets, which is the natural 
result of good treatment at this season, 
more than offsets the trouble and expense, 
Besides it puts the poultry in better con- 
dition for winter, which condition is a 
guarantee of more eggs during the winter 
season than would be obtained should we 
neglect them at this season, when they 
are neither very attractive nor profitable. 
—Epitomist. 

POULTRY BEFORE MAR- 
KETING. 


DRAWING 


Opinions differ in the United States re- 
garding the practice of drawing poultry 
before marketing. While it is desirable to 
suit the demands of the market to which 
shipment is made, the following conclu- 
sions from recent American experiments 
are of interest: 

Under precisely the same conditions of 
temperature and humidity, drawn fowls 
will keep from -twenty to thirty days 
longer than those not drawn. The pres- 
ence of undigested food and excrementi- 
tious substances in animals which have 
been killed most certainly favors tainting 
of the flesh and general decomposition. 
The viscera are the first parts to show 





Poultry 


WHAT TWO GIRLS CAN DO. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: 

I haven't much time to write, and am 
far from an experienced writer, but it 
does relieve me to have an occasional op- 
portunity to suggest things, which I think 
might help a few, at least. The fancy 
side of poultry is out of my sphere, and I 
would rather listen than make the noise, 
but there are profitable practical things in 
connection with full-blooded poultry that 
seems to be overlooked. During the hatch- 
ing season, fanciers, big and little, can 
and do dispose of their surplus eggs for 
hatching purposes by letting people know 
what they have to sell, but the real 
hatching season lasts but a-few months. 
Seeing, every day, the novel success two 
girls are making in my town, buying and 
shipping eggs, suggests a topic to write 
about, or rather, I will tell you what 
these girls are doing (I have their per- 
mission), for the reason that I encour- 
aged the undertaking; they have a sort 
of a fatherly respect for me. 

These girls were too ambitious and too 
sensible to kill time at dad’s expense. One 
day they called my attention to a grocery- 
man packing eggs; we took in the sight 
without his detecting our curiosity. Old 
weather-beaten cases, besmeared card- 
board fillers, eggs of all colors, sizes and 
shapes, dirty eggs, clean eggs and eggs 
with feathers sticking to them. They 
came to my office next day and they un- 
loaded their plan for my criticisms. Their 
plan was this: 

They would rent a room and go to buy- 
ing eggs, paying the cash, etc., and hoped 
that the farmers would appreciate the 
cash enough to induce them to bring their 
eggs to them instead of to the stores, and 
it worked. The farmers took to the idea 
in no time and the grocery stores are now 
compelled to get eggs for their town cus- 
tomers from these two girls. Not an egg 
goes to the stores from the farmers. Just 
another proof that people like to help 
those who try to help 





themselves. 
We find no dirty, filthy cases or fillers 


putr , and to allow these to remain 
within the body cannot do otherwise than 
favor infection of the flesh with bacteria 
and ptomaines, even if osmosis does not 
actually carry putrid juices to contigu- 
ous tissues. Hunters knew the value of 
drawing birds as soon as possible after 
they have been shot, in order to keep 
them sweet and fresh and to prevent their 
having a strong intestinal flavor. That 
the opening of the body of an animal and 
exposing the internal surfaces to the air 
may have some influence of itself in has- 
tening putrefaction is admitted, but when 
the process of drawing is properly con- 
ducted this secondary objection to its im- 
mediate performance may be entirely set 
aside. Absoiuie cieaniiness should be 
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maintained throughout the operation, and 
if the entrails are torn and their con- 
tents allowed to come in contact with the 
flesh of the animal its interior should at 
once be washed out with clean cold water 
and afterwards with a solution of com- 
mon salt and the carcass hung up until 
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“The Pig Pen 


SALE OF BERKSHIRES. 


inesday and Thursday of the 

nal Live Steck Show week—No- 

“th to December @th—a con- 

{ Berkshire hogs of unequaled 

| be sold at auction at the live 
-adquarters, Dexter Park. The 

sists of boars ready for serv- 

¢ open sows of breeding age, 

vs bred to some of the most popu- 

of the country. They are from 
t-known breeders of five states 

nada is also represented among 

nding animals for sale. The con- 

are: I. N. Barber & Son, Thorn- 

) F, Eliott, Vincennes, and James 

k Sons, Thorntown, Ind.; M. D. 
; Mendota; B. L. Jimison, Oneida; 
Williamsville, and U. Z. 








Council, 
Indianola, Ii.; K. B. Clough, N. 
t. Ohio; Thomas Teal & Son, 


owa; J. N. Johnson, Bibridge, 
ind T. A, Cox, Brantford, Ontario. 
gentlemen have been exhibitors 
ners at the state fairs during the 
season, and much of the stock 
vered has successfully passed the 
of criticism of competent judges, 
affords an unusual opportunity 
purchase of premier breeding 

r the mere fact of its being sent 
nternational Live Stock show is 
st certain guarantee that it is of 
ity. and should meet with ready 


request of Mr, J. BE. Haynes we 
sh the following: “Morse Mills, Mo., 
1, 1%2.—Mr. J. B. Haynes, Ames, 
Dear Sir: I received the pig in good 
ndition, and am greatly pleased with 
he is a beauty; he is a great family 
now. He cost me $1.65 express, and I 
a not take a $20 bill for him to-day. 
may look for another order from me 
ome sow. pigs in a few months if I 
ck. Yours very truly, 
WALTER L. DRINNEN. 


44a 





\LFALFA FOR HOGS. 


The hog is much more of a grass animal 
nature than it has, in many cases, any 
hance to be under domestication. The 
i1ccessful feeder, however, recognizes the 
t that the most profitable gains can be 
ie on good pasture, with a small allow- 
of grain to finish for the market. 

ver is a great favorite for hog pas- 
res, but those who have tried both 
over and alfalfa find the alfalfa su- 
It stands pasturing better than 
and is a better feed. Alfalfa af- 
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fords an ideal hog pasture, and if ju- 
diciously treated and good hogs are raised 
there is no part of the farm that will 
give the satisfaction that the alfalfa pas- 
ture does. Pigs weighing 30 to ® pounds, 
ten to fifteen head to the acre, put on 
alfalfa pasture in the spring, should or- 
dinarily make a gain of one hundred 
pounds each, but too severe pasturing will 
destroy the plants. This number will not 
keep the pasture all eaten down, and it 
should be mowed occasionally, about the 
same as for hay. The growth will be 
fresh after the mowing, and to keep the 
Pasture fresh, cut only part of it at a 
time. This will tend to give rest, as well 
as to make better feed. Hogs may be 
left to subsist exclusively on the green 
alfalfa, but better results are obtained by 
feeding a small quantity of grain with it. 
Exceedingly large returns are obtained 
from the small quantities fed; the alfalfa, 
being green and bulky, needs the grain to 
balance its effect. The pasturage not only 
affords a cheap growth, but the bulky 
character expands the digestive tract of 
the hog, thus enabling it to utilize a large 
quantity of feed when the finishing period 
comes, which is a very important consid- 
eration. Excellent results may also be 
obtained by cutting the alfalfa and feed- 
ing it green to the hegs, but pasturing is 
more satisfactory. 

The worth of alfalfa for hogs is not 
confined to its use when green, as the dry 
hay is very valuable. The Kansas Ex- 
periment Station fed fattening hogs grain 
and dry alfalfa hay just thrown in the 
pen in forkfuls as compared with grain 
alone, and secured 88 pounds of porka ton 
of alfalfa hay. The hogs fed grain and 
alfalfa hay made a gain in nine weeks of 
90.0 pounds a head, and the hogs fed grain 
alone for the same time gained 62.4 
pounds a head. One bushel of grain and 
7.88 pounds of alfafa hay produced 10.88 
pounds of gain, while one bushel of grain 
alone produced only 7.48 pounds of gain. 
Pigs at the experiment station pastured 
through the summer on alfalfa, after de- 
ducting the probable gain due to a small 
allowance of corn, made a gain of 776 
pounds of pork for each acre of pasture. 
These facts indicate that the most profit- 
able production of pork is possible only 
when alfalfa is used as a part of the 
swine ration. It is not impossible that in 
the near future the hog that eats alfalfa 
will regulate the price of pork. 

Alfalfa may be pastured lightly with 
hogs the second year after sowing, but 
it is best to wait until the third year. 
Under no consideration is it safe to the 
alfalfa to pasture it the first year. After 
the plants have obtained root-hold, as 
they will by the third year, the hogs can- 
not pull them up, and if given plenty of 
range and a little grain they will not root 
to any extent. The alfalfa should be 
disked and harrowed at least every spring 
to keep the field smooth. If grass is 
troublesome, disking any time during the 
summer will be beneficial. 

Alfalfa hay for hogs should be special- 
ly cut and cured for this purpose. The 
hay should contain as large proportion of 
leaves and as small stems as possible, as 


been made, indicates quite conclusively 
\that the modifications of the hog under 
‘dcmestication have been in the line of in- 
creasing his stomach contents and diges- 
tive capacity without materially increas- 
ing his digestive efficiency. Domestica- 
tioa has increased the length of the intes- 
tinal canal of the improved hog; this en- 
ables him to consume, digest and assimi- 
late a larger quantity of feed, but it has 
not been demonstrated that his modified 
digestive organs do the work any more 
thoroughly than those of his wild ances- 
tors. 


VALUE OF PEDIGREES. 


W. M. McFadden in in an “address before 
Iowa swine breeders, said: Only by the 
intelligent use of the knowledge of pedi- 
grees have the best results in breeding 
been obtained, and yet nothing has been 
attended with such disastrous results as 
the pedigree craze. It seems quite impos- 
sible’ for the average breeder to know 
just how far to go with the use of the 
pedigree. He learns to study pedigree so 
as to derive the information he wants in 
regard to what it means and to note the 
effect of blood lines in crossing and to de- 
termine what might reasonably be ex- 
pected from an animal after the proper 
strdy of its ancestors. Having attained 
some little success along this line, a 
breeder is almost sure to become intoxi- 
cated with the pedigree craze, and then 
comes the disaster, both in a financial 
way and in the breeding results. No man 
ever yet made a success who bred for 
pedigree alone, and, on the other hand, no 
man has ever made a permanent success 
who disregarded pedigree. A pedigree 
should be valuable for the purpose of 
showivg the commingling of blood which 
produces certain results. A well-posted 
breeder soon learns that certain families 
have peculiar characteristics, and he may 
want just those characteristics, or he may 
want equally as much to avoid them. It 
is unfortunate, however, that the study of 
Pedigree frequently leads to the use of an 
animal simply because it is well bred. In 
no way is it more possible to perpetuate 
a certain undesirable quality than by the 
use of a well-bred, or so-called well-bred, 
scrub. A thorough knowledge of families 
will enable a breeder to foresee certain re- 
sults of development in an anima) that is 
of great advantage in determining its 
value, 








HOGS AT CHICAGO STOCK YARDS. 


Dr. Haas, in “Hogology,’”’ writes: How 
hogs are handled and what becomes of 
them after they arrive at the stock yards 
in Chicago are subjects which nearly ev- 
erybody living in the country will be in- 
terested in studying briefly. Chicago is 
now the recognized live stock market of 
the world. Last year the total receipts of 
hogs at the stock yards in that city were 
8,290,494 head, of which 1,300,962 were bought 
for shipment to eastern slaughtering con- 
cerns. It is estimated that about seven- 
eighths of all hogs received are slaugh-- 
tered in Chicago by the great ‘packing es- 





hogs do not eat the coarser parts, The 
last cutting is generally the best for hogs, 
and should be cut just as the first bloom 
appears; the stems will then be less 
woody and the hogs will like it better, 
The best care should be taken in curing 
hay. The leaves are especially valuable, 
and should be retained so far as possibie. 
The best device for feeding is a flat 
trough three feet wide and six inches deep 
and long enough to accomodate the num- 
ber of hogs. Throw the alfalfa in this 
and the hogs will do the rest; some of the 


far. |larger stems may be rejected, and can 
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then be thrown out. The trough saves 
the leaves, which may fall off and will be 
picked up later. Grinding the hay to a 
meal and feeding in various ways has 
been tried, but feeding the whole hay gives 
the best results. 

Alfalfa hay is especially valuable for 
brood sows and young pigs. Corn con- 
tains too much fat-producing and not 
enough blood, bone and muscle produc- 
ing material for these classes; alfalfa 
contains this growth-producing material 
in abundance, and is cooling and laxative 
—the two important qualities in the feed 
of the brood sows, especially just previous 
to farrowing. There is always more or 
less complaint coming from the strictly 
corn-growing districts concerning the 
poor “luck” sows are having with their 
pigs, but this is not common where al- 
falfa is made a part of their feed. The 
reason for the trouble is that a strictly 
corn diet does not furnish the material 
for the pigs in the fetal stage.—From F. 
D. Coburn’s book, “Alfalfa.” 


HIGH-CLASS PORK PRODUCTION. 
Prof. Cc. F. Curtiss, director of Ames 
(lowa) Experiment Station, writing on 
this topic, says: The hog’s superior ca- 
pabilities of converting farm feeds into 
meat products render it the most profit- 
able animal domesticated on our farms, 
and pork production the most profitable 
industry of American agriculture, in spite 
of the ravages of hog cholera. This dread- 
ed scourge gives no evidence of yielding 
to treatment or inoculation; but to the 
man who gives his hogs the range of all 
or the greater part of a fair-sized farm, 
and who applies vigorous measures of 
isolation, disinfection and eradication, the 
disease is largely robbed of its terrors. 
It is generally conceded that there is ng 
certain specific a@ainst hog cholera. But 
the free and extensive use of good grass, 
roots and succulent feeds will do much 
to maintain a healthful condition, that 
will afford a reasonable safeguard against 
many forms of disease. The grazing char- 
acteristics, of swine should by no means 
be allowed to become extinct, but culti- 
vated and perpetuated as a most useful 
quality. 
Fine grain, firmness of texture and com- 
paratively even distribution of fat and 
lean, are the prime essentials in high- 
class pork products. These are the re- 
sult, first of heredity, and second of judi- 
cious feeding of wholesome, flesh-forming 
feed products, succulent feeds, grass and 
abundant exercise. It is not to be expect- 
ed that our country will in the near fu- | (4. 
ture, if ever, take rank with Denmark 
and Canada in the competition for the 
Stohr Gentes af tadea on the S0GES 
markets; but the demand for better pork 
voneee* | products for our home and foreign mar- 
kets has already manifested itself in such 

a way as to command the attention of the 
farmer and p The change wil) 
undoubtedly come as a result of the modi- 
fication of the type of our present popu- 
lar breeds, rather than through the bacon 
type, although there is already a rapidly 
grcwing demand for hogs of greater ac- 
tivity, vitality and vigor and more prolific 
brecding qualities. 

Tue objection that the hogs of the bacon 
type are not as economical producers as 
the more compact corn-belt type, repre- 
sented by our popular breeds, is not well 
founded. The evidence of recent investi- 
gution, supported by practical 








experi- 
ence where accurate observations have 





tablish ts, though a small fraction of 
them are killed outside by what is known 
to the trade as city butchers, who are 
diy independent of the packers, 
For this purpose only about six or eight 
thousand hogs per week are used. There 
is no such thing as stock hog trade, since 
it has been well demonstrated that swine 
bought at the stock yards and shipped 
back to the country for feeding purposes 
do not prove profitable investments. 

There are but two sources for the dispo- 
sition of hogs sent to the Chicago market 
and these are through locai siaughter and 
eastern shipment. It is not generally 
known that slaughtering concerns in the 





at the Chicago stock yards, Springfield, 
Mass., for example, buys liberally on that 
market. The demand for hogs for eastern 
slaughter calls for first-class stuff and 
considering the quality of the shipments 
in proportion to the number of animals 
included, it is often very much superior 
to that noted in hogs secured by the big 
packers, The eastern slaughterers are 
either represented in the market by their 
regularly employed representatives or 
purchase hogs through Chicago commis- 
sion firms. Hogs are unloaded from the 
cars and placed in numbered yards or 
pens in which they are inspected by the 
stock yards buyers representing the vari- 
ous packing houses. When the animals 
reach the yards they are taken in charge 
by the commission men to whom they are 
consigned and by whom they are sold to 
packing house buyers or representatives 
of the eastern abattoirs. Sometimes they 
remain for several days in the pens before 
a disposition is made of them, but the 
good ones find ready sale at good prices. 
Buyers are always eager to get the best 
ones—those weighing from 200 to 230 
pounds, uniform in type and quality—and 
are willing to pay top prices for them. 
The market usually is overstocked, how- 
ever, with inferior kinds that sell for tail- 
end prices. There is always on hand a lot 
of odds and ends—runty shoats and thin 
hogs too poor to slaughter. These are 
called “Oklas” in honor of Oklahoma, 
from which many of them are shipped, 
though, as a matter of fact by far the 
largest part of them are from the corn- 
belt states. They are kept at the yards 
and fed until ready to go through the reg- 
ular routes to slaughter. 

Various grades and classes of hogs are 
recognized by the buyers, as may be seen 
by reference to market reports, and the 
process of classification is an interesting 
one. The men in charge of this work are 
expert to a high degree. They can manip- 
ulate the hogs in the yards and alleys as 
successfully as if they were handling in- 
animate objects. 

Hogs purchased by the Chicago packing 
concerns go through processes that illus- 
trate marvelous system and division of la- 
bor, and the rapidity with which they are 
translated into pork and hog products is 
something remarkable. No part of the hog 
is wasted, not even the hair and toenails, 
The packing concerns have grown to wpn- 
derful proportions. The capital now in- 


United States is $189,198,264, as compared 
with $3,482,500 in 1850, the number of estab- 
lishments at present being 921, as against 
185 fifty years ago. The value of the prod- 


from $11,981,642 to $785,562,433. 





SWINE IMPROVEMENT (7%). 


In mixing with farmers at fairs this 
fall such remarks as there were frequent- 
ly heard: “I want to improve my hogs.” 
“I think I will cross my hogs with swine 
breeds of larger and coarser bone.” “Our 
hogs have been ‘improved’ until there is 
no vitality left in them,” and so on; it is 
always the hog that is at fault and never 
the feeder. 

While there may be some reason for the 
remarks quoted, says “Farm, Stock and 
it should not be for- 
gotten that the breeding and feeding of 





vested in the packing industry in the. 


ucts increased during the same period 


Greater digestive capacity, and quicker 
maturing powers. The intestine of the 
wild hog is nine times the length of his 
body, that of the razor back is 18 times, 
while in the improved breeds the relation 
of the two is about 21 to 1. Virtually 
equivalent to adding that many more 
flues to the boiler, always a fuel saver. 

It is natural that the new hog requires 
more skiliful feeding and care than the 
old one, as the new boiler requires more 
skillful firing than the oid one, but we 
submit that there is nothing in the situa- 
tion to warrant the going back to the old 
type of hog than to the old type of boiler, 
It is much more sensible, and will prove 
vastly more profitable in the end to edu- 
cate feeders in the handling of the new 
type than to teach that the best method is 
to go back even a step towards the old 
type. 

There is nothing In the situation to jus- 
tify the demand for a reversion to a type 
of hog that for more than half a century 
we have been industriously striving to get 
away from. When the new type is fed 
and handled as it should be, and as it can 
be very easily, it is as prolific as was its 
progenitor, has bone enough to carry its 
increased weight, and vitality enough to 
stand the strain of quicker maturing. Re- 
trogression of the hog should not be the 
demand; but progression ef the feeder! 
And to this end all imstructors should 
work, 





HOG KILLING TIMB. 


The season for this wil! soon be present 
on every farm, and then we shall see re- 
peated the usual cruel, heartrending 
scenes of man’s thoughtless inhumanity. 
Three or four men and boys, and perhaps 
a yelping dog, will lay siege to the doomed 
animal, and with much ado will catch and 
throw the beast, which meantime rends 
the air with his squealing as though cry- 
ing lustily for mercy; and when at last 
the knife has been driven home and the 
arteries severed, all at once the quietness 
of death prevails, the hog arises, totters 
about awhile, ghastly blood pouring from 
the wound, the animal gets weaker and 
weaker and finally tumbles over and 
gives his last dying kick. The man's wife 
and children, and perhaps some of the 
children of the neighborhood, have been 
silent but horrified witnesses of the dire- 
ful scene. Now is not this a delightful 
picture to present for the inspection of 
women and children? And is it not en- 
nobling to all who witness it? If there 
could be a greater exhibition of man's ap- 
parent cruelty to animals, and one that is 
more likely to create a feeling in the 
young of disregard for things that are 
gentle and kindly, I do not know where 
to look for it. True; swine must be slaugh- 
tered; but let it be done in decency. When 
a lad I witnessed swine killing at an abat- 
toir and I regarded the method so wicked 
that I never forgot it, but really it was no 
worse than this. The animals were in a 
close pen. Three men did the work. One 
with a hog hook would catch an animal 
under ‘the jaw, an assistant would help 
him raise the head up, and the third man 
would do the sticking, when the hog was 
dragged to a chute and tumbled down it, 
kicking and bleeding. A merciful way to 
kill a hog is to strike it in the head with 
a suitable implement, producing stupor, 
then instantly use the sticking knife. This 
causes instant death. An animal suffers 
more from fear than it does from death it- 
self. A neat, unobjectionable method is to 
drop the open side of a suitable long, nar- 
row box down over the animal and then 
turn box and animal-upside down when 
the knife can do its work and the box be 
righted again that the hog can bleed out 
properly. Humane men will be apt to 
pursue one of these better methods; in- 


east are buying large numbers of porkers ‘deed, many of them do now; but if they |instead of impoverishing them. 


will not, they should be thoughtful 
enough to have children absent from hog 
killing, that no evil be done by bad ex- 
ample.—Progressive Farmer. 


BONE MEAL FOR HOGS. 


Prof. W.. A. Monge, of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, in reply to a question 
as to the necessity of feeding bone meal 
to pigs, talks as follows: 

“When pigs are kept in normal condition 
and receive a variety of feeding stuffs it 
is usually not necessary for the stockman 
to use bone meal. If he feels that bone 
meal is necessary a tablespoonful a day to 
each pig put in the slip would be sufficient 
to get any possible benefit. It will be 
equally well as a rule to allow pigs to 
have free access to hardwood ashes, and 
this should always be done or some other 
substitute given. Pigs which can root in 
the earth no doubt receive benefits there- 
from. Gritty matter probably kills in- 
testinal worms and may correct the ab- 
normal conditions of the stomach or in- 
testines. In the great corn districts hogs 
are constantly losing in quality, as is 
shown by the common complaints of ‘too 


there is no lack, and every anima! on the 
farm can fill itself “full to repletion.” 


from last year keep the egg basket full, 
and we can buy and 
cheaper than we can raise them, as my 
pen is a worse “scratcher’ than the 
chickens are—but to a better purpose. 
HELEN WATTS M’VEY. 


THE FARMER AND THE SHEEP. 





‘This is the time of year when changes 

are made in the flocks. Some men sell 
off and go out of sheep and wool growing; 
others buy a few or change rams with a 
neighbor or buy a new one, says “Farm- 
ers’ Guide.” Some men get discouraged, 
complain a little and change to something 
else. We would like to see a good flock 
of sheep on every farm that is adapted to 
raising them, We have many good sheep 
farms in our state. These are lands of a 
rolling nature, particularly those that 
have considerable land that cannot be 
Plowed to advantage. Farms of this de- 
scription suit sheep and sheep suit them. 
This is particularly the case where the 
farmer wants to improve his farm to a 
high degree and make it about as pro- 
ductive as if every acre could be plowed. 
Of course we will not here enter minutely 
into the detail partnership work that the 
sheep and farmer will jointly carry on in 
making these improvements, and in en- 
riching the light, thin or high-rolling 
ground. This joint and general continu- 
ous work which annually enriches the soi! 
and improves permanent pastures should 
be obvious without any particular ex- 
planation or illustration. 
The claim for a flock of sheep on the 
farm has been written and spoken of 
times without number, and the only ar- 
guments advanced against them are that 
either some farmers do not like sheep or 
that they cannot give them due attention. 
Wherever either or both of these are the 
steck in trade of a farmer's argument 
against sheep, we would advise such to 
have nothing to do with sheep. No man 
wi!l make a success of handling or rais- 
ing anything for which he has not a gen- 
uine love, and he does not care to give 
due attention. If sheep grew up and 
cared for themselves such men would fall 
over one another to get into the business. 
Sheep, however, are a class of stock that 
have called forth in all ages admiration 
and the attention of men of the highest 
intelligence. It is said by many that 
shee» don’t pay. That depends. Sheep 
will pay year in and year out about as 
well as any other class of live stock, pro- 
vided they get a fair show, even without 
taking into consideration the great im- 
provement they make on land and those 
pertions of pasture which in the nature 
of things need to be enriched for perma- 
nent pasture. Our plea for flocks of sheep 
on farms adapted for sheep raising is in- 
tended to occupy a higher basis than 
keeping a few as scavengers. That part 
of farm work sheep can do, and do it 
well, with both neatness and dispatch. 
We want, however, to see sheep have a 
firm and sure footing intermingled with 
the higher pursuits of this country. Their 
place is there and we want to see them 
occupying it. 





SHEEP NOTES. 





Aim to conduct the sheep business so 
as to be able to put the production on 
the market when the best prices are pos- 
sible. 

One cow consumes as much food as five 
sheep, and the sheep will feed on pasture 
and thrive, where cattle cannot more than 
subsist. Sheep also enrich their pasture 


Sheep should be regularly salted. Rock 
salt placed where they can help them- 
selves at will is the best method of doing 
this, If you can’t give salt to both sheep 
and cattle, let the cattle go without. 
Sheep eat so many different kinds of 
plants which cattle and horses refuse that 
the addition of sheep by keeping down 
those plants which other stock refuse 
really increases the product of the pas- 
tures, 

It is becoming ‘popular in England to di- 
vide the large farms into from one to five- 
acre lots and sell to small farmers. The 
purchasers by co-operating are able to 
make a very comfortable living. In this 
way many good farms are already sup- 
porting more than 300 per cent greater 
population than formerly. 

The English Suffolk Sheep Breeders’ 
Asseciation are making a move in the 
right direction by sending a circular-let- 
ter to flock-owners, asking information 
respecting garget, and stating that the 
secretary was prepared to carry out, and 
bear the cost of, a thorough investigation 
into the causes of, and remedy for, that 
disease. 





fine bone,” “broken legs at shippi 
time,” “sows have too few pigs,” “pigs 
born weak,” and so on. Bone meal, ashes, 
rotten wood, coal slack, slacked lime, 
mortar and similar substances are all 
helpful in feeding pigs. All of these, how- 
ever, singly or combined, can not make 
up for the loss of a suitable variety of 
feeding stuffs, some of which should be 
rich in muscle-building food (protein) and 
ash for the bones. Skim milk or butter- 
milk is the ideal food for young pigs for 
both bone and muscle building. Middling® 
or shipstuff will prove helpful. Then let 
the stockman use clover, alfalfa, and blue 
grass additional. With these feeding 
stuffs on the bill of fare some corn can 
always be given, and as the fattening pe- 
riod approaches more and more may be 
supplied with profit.” 


The Shepherd 


A “SHEEP BOOK” WANTED. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: 


I have sev- 
eral years’ ‘files’ of the RURAL 
WORLD, yet, when I overhauled them, 


hoping for help in my hour of need, I 
did not find what I wanted—a description 
of and treatment for diseases of sheep. 
Quite a few sheep have died in this region 
this fall; and my questioning as to what 
the disease might be has only taught me 
that few of the owners have any idea. 
We never had a sick sheep before, and 


tient things are not very generally well 
understood. Not knowing the nature of 
the ailment, or its treatment, we have 
but separated the sick one from the flock, 
and three times every day drenched it 
with a quart of milk—new and fresh, 
night and morning—and have thus kept it 
from starving, but the problem of life or 
death is not yet solved. I will be glad to 
know of a good, reliable “sheep” book. 
Sunny Slope farm is “in clover,” literal- 
ly, this year, and most of our sowings 
resulted in good stands. The fields are all 





the last half century have developed a 
hog with a better form for the block, 


open to the stock, the stock yards are 
full; in the granaries and forage sheds 


I hope we won't again, for the poor, pa-, 
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My crop of chickens? I told you I should | 
not have any, and { did not; but the hens | 


fatten our fries | 











[9 HOURS TO CINCINNATI. 


Direct Line to Louisville 
Observation Diaing Cars. 
TICKET OFFICE: 6th & OLIVE. 


For Information Address 
F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, 
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Berkshire Sale 


At the Great Live Stock Headquarters, Dexter Park, 
UNION STOCK YARDS, Chicago, Iil., 
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During the International Live Stock Show, 
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FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
WwW. M. KER, Prairie du Rocher, lis. 








E have 24 very fine Gilts and Sows bred; all safe, and some are farrowing 


now. Prices right. 


Come and see them or write at once. 


J.T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 
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SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle— 
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Burlington 


Route 





Sound country (and it should by all 


It is just as good a road east-bound 


nia,” all free on request. 


the most desirable side trips, etc. 


CHOOSE 


When planning a California tour, select those routes which give one 
the best ideas of the West—its scenery, its cities and its farms. The 
Burlington forms part of 160 different routes to and from the Coast, 
chief among them, however, is the Burlington to Denver, through scenic 
Colorado and Salt Lake City,—the all-year route; or the Burlington and 
Northern Pacific roads, via Billings, should the tour include the Puget 


or Great Northern lines in connection with the Burlington, via St. Paul. 
Over ninety per cent of all Coast tours may include the Burlington as a 


If it be not convenient to use the Burlington going, use it returning. 


conducted excursions both ways, and two trains daily between Denver 
and St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago. 

We publish some illustrated descriptive folders, “To California 
Through Scenic Colorado,” “California Tourist Excursions,” “Califor- 


SPEND THE WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


Describe your proposed trip and let us advise the least cost and 
point out how best to include the scenic features, the interesting cities, 


WISELY 


means); again, the Northern Pacific 


as west-bound. We run personally 











J. G. DELAPLAINE, City Ticket Agent, S. W. Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 
L. W. WAKELBY, General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











Keep the sheep off the timothy meadows; 
they are such close feeders that they are 
apt to kill out the grass. 





CHAMPION FPLOCK 
Oxford-Downs. Sou os Downs. 
—Owned by — 
GKO. McKERROW & SONS, 
Sussex, Wis. 


The best cf both breeds always on hand. 
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PR ange gs BUCKS and 70 
0 Ewes; well marked low 
Ad- 


Jo blocky sort, for sale right. 
, ROBT. BAGNELL, 
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%c to 6%c W 


at G@E2c ; 


above that 
small way at 47c 


grade 
RYE--At Mc to 48 


BUTTER—Firm 


—Extra, 
be. Ladle-packed—Extra, 
Country—Choice fresh léc; 
Renovated- 
CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 12%c; sin- | fair, although the average of the offer- 


@I17c. 


COTTON— 
ed. Ordinary, 6 
low middling, 
middling fair, 
Tllinois—Choice 
combing and cloth mixed 18¢; braid 16@ | |mules, so they are good, are being bought. 
clothing 17@17%c; burry and clear 
hard burry 10@lic; 
heavy fine, 12@l4c; 
heavy and coarse lamb, 4@14%e. 

E POULTRY—Young 
chickens, 
old roosters, ‘c; 


7 5-léc; 


WwooL— 


mixed 


and heavy 


golden seal at 48c; 
hoo—bark of root 8c; 
blool at 3c; blue flag at 3c 
wild ginger at 5c; 


SUN 
per 106 
LINSEED OIL—Raw at 44c; 
45c; prices nominal. 
CASTOR BEANS—$1.35 per bu. 
CASTOR OIL-—Lots of 200 gals., 
1 and Wc 
quertities le per Ib. more; 10c for No. 3. 
COTTON-SEED OIL—Winter white 45c; | 
summer white 39c; yellow at 
58c; salad 45c; cooking dlc. 
HONEY—Quote: 


yellow 44c; 


15@17c; 
ed and strained—Southern in bbls. 
California, in cans 7%4@8c. 
York at 


per Ib.; 
at 8%@3\c; 
neys at 5\c. 
SAUERKRAUT—Quote in jobbing way 
and $2.2 per bbl. On 
orders, dealers charge $1.40 for %-bbl. and 
$2.60 for bbl. 
EMPTY BARRELS—Coa!l oil, turpentine 
vinegar 75c; black oil 
SOc; linseed light oil and varnish 75c; sug- 
ar lic; whisky 65c; do. half bbls. 65c; wine 
sauerkraut 35c; pickle 45c; 
flour lic; molasses 30c; 
for each broken head, 2c off for each hoop 
missing. 
MOSS—Gray 
brown and black mixed 2@2%c; machine- 
picked X at 3@3%c; XX at 3%4@4c; XXX at 
XXXX at 5@5%c; 


at $1.25 per %-bbl. 


and: gasoline 9%5c; 


per ton: 


POPCORN— 


WHEAT—By sample 


E. and 6044 


at 60c for 


1 at 58; 


Colorado at T24%c; No. 3 
hard at 67@70c for Nebraska and Kansas; 
turkey Tic; No. 3 hard at @65%c; No, 4) 
rejected at 58@68c. 
CORN—Elevator buyers paid 4c for No. 
3 or better new or old, and would not pay 
which sold in a 
for new No. 2 and 47%c 


for No. 


ancy 30c; 
at 2c. 


$i. 


HAY—Timot hy—Choiee, $12.50@13; No. 


firsts, 22@23c; 
19@20c ; 


10@15c 


middling, 7c; 
Missouri 


15@16c ; 
ight fine, 


nd under, 


and poor less. 


50c to 9c; 


dry stock, fallen, etc., 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from %$.00@4; 
seneca 45@47c; 
May apple at 2%c; wa- 
bark of tree 2%c; 


r at 8c; 


at 5@6c. 


Ibs. 


r No. 


8 6%@7c. 


HOPS—New—New 
Western at 29@31c; Bavarian at 42@45c. 
Medium at %c; 
5e per bbl. 


T—E, side: 
85e per bbl.; 


to @c W 
low to 
no-grade at 58c; No, 
white at 4c; No 


rust proof at 3l« 


firsts, 


-Good, 


16@17c; 


0%e; 
young, 8%c; 
turkeys, old and young round, 
Ducks, lic; 
live pigeons and squabs, per doz., Tic. 

BBESWAX—Quiet 
prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts nomi- 
shearlings at 5c 
8e per Ib. 


and no 


BARLEY—At about @61< 
FILAXSEED—Nominally at $1.12 per bu 
BRAN#No buyers above 67c for bulk 
bran or Tic in large and 73c in small sks 
| EB. .trk. basis; mixed feed in 100s 74@75c, 
and mids 80@%%c. At mill bran Tic and 


Creamery—Extra, 3% 
seconds, 
17@18¢e; 


18@19c. Dairy 


18@19c; firsts, 


18@ Wc. 


grease, 4@ 
17 | ported on 
poor to | | forming 


2 white | 
2 


for old No. 2 and new No. 2 yellow del. No. 
3 white brought 45%c and No. 2 white 50c 
for new. On the ear sold at 33c. In ele- | 
vator No. 2 and No. 2 yellow sold at 4ic 
and No. 2 white at 49@60c 

OATS—By sample, No. 2 at 294 
2%c; No. 3 at 27%@2%c, mainly at 28c; No, 
4 at 27@274c; No. 2 white at 32%c; No. 3 
white at 294@8ic; No. 4 white at 2@2ic | 


l,-last week, 


$11.50@12.50; No. 2, $10@11; lower grades, $6 
@9. Clover, $12@12.80 for choice; light clo- 
ver mixed, $10@11 and heavy $6@9. Prairie 
—No. 1, $10@11; No. 2, $9@9.50 

STRAW —Wheat on track, $4.50@5; rye, 
$646.80 for new and $7@8 for old. 


| 1.65 for choice to $242.25 for fancy large; 
}other varieties from $1.25 to $2.25, accord- 
ing to condition. Bulk Ben Davis at 70e@ 


$1 per bbl.; Baldwin and greening at 60c@ 
del.—_No. 2 at 7c /$) per 100 
side; No, 3 red PEARS—Nominal. Keifer at $1.75@2 per 
and 68i¢c to 67e E. side; | bbi., according to condition, and near-by 
é6c for choice; re- |at 2@30c per %-bu. basket. 


QUINCES—S@0c per %-bu. basket 
CRAB APPLES—Michigan Hyslops at 
$1.50@2 per bbl. 

CRANBERRIES—New Cape Cod at %@ 
6.2 a bbi. Late varieties at $7@7.50. 
| POTATOES—Home-grown early Ohio at 
2@We fer bottom stock and #@50c for 
lehoice fancy rural. Northern on trk. of- 
fered at 32@85c for rough to 38@42c for 
|choice to fancy Burbank and rural. Poor 
stock less 


ONIONS—Northern at 45c for Weathers- 


field and 55@60c for red globe; North Mis- 
souri at 36@45c, according to condition 

SWEET POTATOES—Bermuda at 50@ 
Sie: Nansemond at @60c; queen at 5c 
| per bu. box 

HORSES—The auction was in the na- 
ture of a monthly special event, and the 
offerings were of a larger volume, more 


\thar 300 head being registered for the con- 


tsideration of buyers. The offerings, as a 
lruk, embraced a middle class of horses, 
rrin<.pally embracing the Southern types, 
but there were also quite a few of the 


good to choice Eastern chunks and drive | 
The opening of the 
all the active 
there being some notable de- 
ficleney in the general demand, but it was 
a fair market for the good qualities, nev- 
ertheless. A few of the Eastern buyers 
who were absent from the sales last week 
have returned, which is an indication that 
a better tone is to be expected from the 
ordinary classes of Eastern chunks. 
MULES—Several full carloads and quite 
a number of small consignments were re- 
the market Monday morning, 
conjunctively a pretty liberal 
| supply, and of these the quality was quite 


ers. 
embrac« 


ings neither in quality nor in flesh was up 


lic. Swiss—New |to the requirements of the demand. All 


gles, 12%c; dairies, 12%c; Y. A., 11%c; long | 
horn, 12%c. Limburger, 

York at 18@l4c; choice old at 16@17c; brick | 
at lite 


Spot market quiet, unchang- 
ll-l6c ; 
7T5ec; middling. 8c; 


good ordinary, 


8%c. 


old hens 


Thin, 
geese, 


816c. 


26c per lb, for 


to 15c; 


lady 


pink at l4c; 


; Sassafras bark 


snake 34@35c; an- 


FLOWER SEED—Nominal at $1.08 


small 


Comb—dark at 10@lic; 
bright amber 13@l4c; fancy white clover, 
inferior and broken less. Extract- 


5@b'ec, 
85@37c; 


granu- 
more this 


DRIED GREEN PBRAS—Jobbing from 


Ordinary at $1.75; Scotch $1.75; split 


$2; blackeye $2.25. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked beans in 
a small way from store at $2.40@2.45 per 
screened at $1.85 


at $2.25@2.30. 


xtra black 6c. 


at $65@75. 


for soft shell. 


GRAPES—Climax baskets: 
16@17c for Michigan; New York 17@17%c; 
Niagara, poor at 8@l0c, and large at 18c 
| for choice; Catawba at 18@20c; bulk at 1% 
@%4c per tb. for white and 2c for Con- 


per bu.; 
Lima beans at 5c 
blackeye at $2.25; California pink 
lentils at 4%c; New York kid- 


mixed 


1%@1%c; 


common 


Ben Davis, 


machine- 


salt 6c; 


lard tes. 35c, 15c off 


gray, 


inferior picked 


BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Quote, 
Fair $55@60; 


$40@50; 


New white at $1@1.10 per 
100 Ibs. for pearl to $2 for dry rice. 
PBCANS—Average receipts about 74@ 


PEANUTS—We quote: Farmers’ stock— 
Red at 1%@2c per 1b.; white, 36@2K%c. 

WALNUTS—Selling at 40c per bu.; Cali- 
fornia at 10@10%c for hard shell and 10% 


CHESTNUTS—New West Virginia at 6c 


CIDER—Sold at $4@4.50 per bbl. 
HICKORY NUTS—We quote per bu. at 
Tc for large and $1@1.25 for shellbark. 
SORG. CANE SEED-—$1.3 per 100 Ibs. 
SORGHUM—Prime, 20@25c per gal. 
MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New su- 
gar at 8c per Ib.; Canadian at 13c; maple 
sirup at 60@90c per gal. 
GRASS SEED—Timothy at 
clover at $7.50@10; new redtop at $1.50 to 


$3.40@3.50; 


Concords at 


APPLES—Poor and soft slow sale and 
Quote per bbl.: 
at 75@%c; fair to good at $1@1.15; choice 
$1.25@1.60, and fancy up to $1.70@1.75; wine- 
saps, poor, $1.10@1.25, and choice to fancy 
$1.75@2.50; willow twig and Roman beauty 
$1.50@2.75; geneting, fair, at $1.25 to $1.50@ 


poor 
















Has been used for over # 


yee 
of mothers for 


burry 


chickens, 2 


boiled at | 


10%ec per | 
for No. 2; 


interests are finding it quite difficult to 
|get good mules in fat. marketable shape. 
| Trade began with the more lively charac- 
|teristics displayed last week, or in other 
| words on a steady basis. The Eastern de- 
mand is holding up well, and as Southern 
trade promises very well, all sizes of 


The week's opening was on a satisfactory 


basis. 
| 
| ADDITIONAL MARKETS ON FOURTH 


PAGE. 


STATE 





MISSOURI GRANGE. 


| Editor RURAL WORLD: The thirty- 
| first annual session of the Missouri State 
Grange will be held at Maywood, com- 
mencing Tuesday, Dec. 2, at 10 a. m. 
Hotel rates at $1 per day have been as- 
sured. Let every grange be represented, 
as this promises to be the best meeting 
held in many years. The Worthy Patrons 


of Maywood will take pleasure in making 
your stay pleasant. Brother Wilson, 
Worthy Master of the [Illinois State 


Grange and Brether R. H. Kerns of Ma- 
con county will be present on Tuesday 
night. Let all who can attend this meet- 
ing. Fraternally. 
C.a. 
Monticello, Mo. 


RAINE, Master. 





| ALFALFA IN THB OZARKS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have heard 
;so much about alfalfa, where it will and 
|} will not grow, and how to grow it. Some 
}say it will not grow in this country. T 
|}sowed three acres about Sept. 1; got a 
|good stand. It is looking fine. First I 
ever sowed. I plowed the ground about 
Aug. 1 (it was wheat stubble land). Har- 
rowed and dragged the land thoroughly. 
Followed the last harrowing with seeder; 
sowed 20 pounds to the acre. I sowed 
three acres more to-day; rather late, I 
guess. After the seed is sowed I run a 
light drag over the ground to cover the 
seed. 

I intended sowing some Hairy vetch this 
fall, but neglected it. I will try some next 
season. I am thinking of putting a light 
mulch of wheat straw on my late-sowed 
alfalfa. What is your idea about the 
mulch. I think it will protect the young 
plants from the frost. Will be very thank- 
ful for any information you can give me 
in regard to alfalfa. 1 am very much in- 
terested in this useful and valuable plant. 

I have been a subscriber for your valu- 
able paper for three or four years; am 
well pleased with it, and enjoy reading it 
so much. I know it is worth several dol- 
lars to me each year. I read it more than 
any other paper I take, and IT am taking 
several papers. BE. N. HENDRIX. 

Lawrence Co., Mo. 

{Those who have sowed alfalfa in the 
fall say that under favorable conditions 
the young plants withstand the winter 
without the use of a mulch. Get F. D. Co- 
burn’s book on alfalfa.—Ed.] 





PETTIS COUNTY NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Four weeks 
with practically no rain. The fields have 
dried. Considerable wheat sown during 
the last half of October. During the past 
week or ten days the top of the ground 
has been a little too dry for early sown 
wheat. Corn husking is now under pretty 
full swing. * The yield will be very satis- 
factory. 

Last week wound up the threshing in 
our vicinity. The stacked grain was found 
to be in fairly good sfrape. 

One of our tenants was still threshing 
wheat from the shock on Oct. 3, This 
breaks the record under my observation. 
This particular tenant declined the serv- 
ices of a new threshing outfit in July on 
the pretense that it was making less bush- 
els per day than some others, and there- 
fore on our crop of 130 acres his additional 
expense would average $3 or $4 a day—an 
aggregate of about $15 or $20. 

Late in August he got a machine to 
thresh about 2,300 bushels, when wet 
weather further delayed the work. The 
wheat was more or less damaged when 
the threshing was done in August. This 
machine left the farm with the crop only 
two-thirds threshed. Oct. 25 another outfit 
came in and threshed 98% bushels of 
wheat, testing 48, and it pulled out. The 
remainder of crop is part in shock, part 
scattered around where shocks stood and 
much of it has long since rotted. In this 
case I had furnished the land and seed. 
I came out of this deal with plenty of ex- 
perience. My tenant can safely figure that 
his freak of economy in saving a few do!l- 
lars in imaginary threshing expenses has 
cost us jointly about $800. So much for 
ones management of crops after a kind 
Providence produces it for him. 

Pastures have been exceedingly good. 
Stock are in fine shape. Feeding hogs are 


}searce. Very few cattle are going on feed 


as yet. 

Prospects are none too flattering for 
feeding until there is a check to the de- 
clining markets. 

Tell your readers that Tuesday and 





Wednesday, Nov. 11 and 12, Pettis county 


market did not | 
characteristics of | 


will be favored with a Farmers’ Insti- 
tute at La Monte. 

Let all farmers within a reasonable dis- 
attend We are promised some 
workers on the oecasion 
WADE 


tance 
good institute 
Pettis Co., Mo w. D 





NOTES FROM THE CLIFF 
Editor RURAL WORLD: October was 
one of warm and pleasant weather—a 
summer-like month, more so than usual 
in this climate. The farmers utilized the 
situation to the fullest capacity, and the 
various occupations materialized a busy 
time. Plowing and sowing wheat and 
grass seed has not progressed as largely 
as desirable, because of the dryness of the 
| soll. The apple crop was larger than for 
lseveral previous years, and the pickers 
have been at work until the orchards now 
look remarkably bare. The scarcity of 
| barrels and the difficulty to obtain them 
{caused considerable delay in delivery and 

a loss in the culling, because of the apples 
laying on the ground so long after pick- 
ing. They brought from $1 to $1.4 a bar- 
rel, delivered at the nearest railroad sta- 
} tion. 

The hay press has been at 
ja very large quantity of hay 
quality has been baled and marketed, the 
| pric e ranging from $7 to $9 a ton. The 
corn crop is large, of good quality and is 
mostly in shock in good condition, Pota- 
toes produced fairly well and there is 
more than a sufficient supply for home 
‘consumption. They are 25 cents a bushel. 
The matrons have been very industrious- 
ly engaged in drying apples and other 
fruit and making apple butter and “stir- 
ring’’ times have resulted. Thus the farm- 
er and his boys, the matrons and their 
jgirls, have been “making hay while the 
sun shines,’’ and with all the industry a 
store of substantial provision for the cold 
and dreary winter months has been made, 

The small boy and girl have enacted 
their part in the daily routine, in assist- 
ing where their help was available, and 
have performed their roles exceeding'y 
well, and the nutting outings utilized as 
recreation have provided in bountiful 
quantity the material in walnuts, hickory 
nuts, hazel nuts, etc., for ‘‘cracking bees”’ 
during the long winter evenings that are 
now drawing on apace. They are now 
trudging the roads to the little red rural 
schoolhouses scattered here and there 
over this fair land, of mornings, carrying 
their dinners and returning to their homes 
at eventide, thus day by day storing their 
youthful minds with the rudiments of an 
education and bringing the pretty and ac- 
complished school marms greatly into 
evidence. 

No, Rosa Autumn, we will not yet admit 
that “the ‘button’ is a myth,”’ or that it 
is “dead in the shell,” for we have not 
abandoned all hope that it will yet mu- 
terialize and become an honor and an 
ornament to every RURAL WORLD cor- 
respondent. We will persistently urge it 
until we reach the goal—a button. Yes, 





work, and 
of excellent 


we, too, feel like exclaiming, ‘‘Where, oh, 
where is Ina May?’ Since her picture 
graced the columns of the RURAL 


WORLD no word has come from her, and 

we, with the legion of readers, are anx- 

ious to hear from her. Now, Ina May, 

please utilize some blank paper and a pen- 

cil for a few spare moments. DYPE. 
Effingham Co., Ill. 


EXPERIENCE WITH ALFALFA. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: This has been 
a season of extremes equal to 1901, the 
only difference being that it has been ex- 
tremely wet instead of abnormally dry. 
Crops of all kinds have been exceptionally 
good—wheat. corn, oats and potatoes. 
Much wheat has been lost in harvesting; 
through the excessive wet weather farm- 
ers could not go on the land, and the w'nd 
shelled the wheat as it stood. Wheat 
sowing is nearly all done, and much is al- 
ready up and looking well, but there is a 
smaller acreage sown than last year. 
There is plenty of feed, but much of it is 
of poor quality; rome of it was cut too 
late, while that which was cut early was 
damaged by rain. Now, on the 24th of 
October, everything is green, even tomato 
and sweet potato vines. Stock of all kinds 
is healthy and doing well. There was a 
fair crop of all kinds of fruit, but winter 
apples dropped badly in September and 
October, and there are now none to speak 
of. 
Oklahoma Ranch 101, described in the 
RURAL WORLD, is a great concern, but 
there is too much ‘‘wind”’ in it. They try 
to gull farmers into trying their inferior 
seed. It will be well for farmers to go 
slow in that matter, and, if they test the 
seed at all, do so in small quantities. That 
is a queer idea of plowing land in July 
and sowing Kaffir corn broadcast, and 
then drilling wheat on it in October. If 
Kaffir corn grows there as it does here it 
would be from four to six feet high, and 
a man would “play hob” drilling wheat in 
it. 
I will send you a plant of that alfalfa 
I told you about last spring. I was go- 
ing to sow as recommended by the Man- 
hattan Experiment Station. T followed 
instructions as near as possible, plowing 
the last day of July, and on the 12th of 
August I commenced to sow, first cutting 
the ground with a wheat drill. Sowed 
broadcast and harrowed. The ground was 
moist, but it did not come up until the 
25th, when we had a shower, and it seem- 
ed as if every seed had grown. Then I 
finished sowing the field, harrowing twice, 
which made the ground fine and mellow. 
I sowe@ broadcast and harrowed again. 
Part of it came up at once; the rest of the 
seed lay until the next rain, then it came 
and looked fine. In about ten days we 
had a dashing ratn, which washed lots of 
it under, so I have two-thirds of a stand. 
The first sowing was so large that the 
rain did not hurt it. It will average six 
inches high and is stooling nicely, but is 
turning yellow in spots. I do not know 
whether it is from lack of nitrogen or 
moisture. If it does not change when it 
rains I will try and get some soil from an 
old alfalfa field and sow it, as there are 
no bacteria on the roots yet. 
My last October sown timothy did fine, 
while my spring-sown is a failure. Fall 
is the time to sow it here, T believe, I 
have sown six bushels this October, but it 
is too dry for it to come up. I sowed an 
oat stubble without plowing. 
Cherryvale, Kan. H. BELLAIRES. 


ST. CLAIR CO. (MO.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: After having 
more ‘than six months’ continuous wet 
weather we are now having as fine weath- 
er as any one could desire. 

September had on an average one rainy 
day out of three, and there was a steady 
rain during the 2d, 3d and 4th of this 
month, which interfered very much with 
wheat sowing. 

There is a general complaint from those 
who sowed early that they have a poor 
stand or have had to sow the second time. 
The ground was so wet and the weather 
so cool in September that the seed rotted 
in the ground. This month has been 





warm, the mercury rising to 80 in the 
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shade nearly every day lately, ana it went 
up to 106 in the sum on a number of days. 
Wheat sown simee the ground got dry 
enough in this month is a good stand and 
looks fine. Some are still sowing. Had it 
not been so wet during September there 
would have been a much larger crop put 
out here than there was last year. On ac- 
count of the late sowing we will not have 
such pastures as Wwe had last winter. The 
wheat on my place averaged a little over 
2% bushels per aere by weight. but the 
most profitable aere was one that I did 
not let mature. 

On Aug. 6, 1901, one of my grade Short- 
horn cows dropped a calf which I tried to 
give away, but as the drouth was then at 
its worst no one would take it, so we de- 
termined to raise it on skimmed milk, and 
I sowed an acre of wheat for it near the 
barn. 

‘It got no grain because we had none to 
give it. It had plenty of skimmed milk 
till it was four months old; ran upon the 
wheat and had what corn fodder it would 
eat. As it made but little impression on 
the wheat we put three cows on it the 
latter part of April to help eat it down. 
The calf sold September 13 for 4 cents per 
pound, and brought $29.60. I plowed the 
ground and planted it to corn June ll. It 
is as good an acre of corn as I have on 
the farm. 

Threshing is nearly all done, but there 
are a few who could not be suited with 
the machines that had been in the neigh- 
borhood, and who have not threshed yet. 
I planted about five acres of corn July 
4. I finished cutting it on the 25th~inst., 
and it made a lot of fine feed. 

The “kephearted’’ corn which I saw 
planted last spring and reported to the 
RURAL WORLD was not a success. I 
saw it again on the 23d inst. It is not 
worth 25 cents per acre. 

Some of my neighbors are laughing at 
me because I sent to Kentucky and got 
three bushels of Winter Turf oats, which 
I put in with a press drill on the 16th inst. 
and have a fine stand. Unless oats can be 
sown here early they are a very uncertain 
crop, and I believe that if we can get oats 
that will stand the winter it will be just 
what we need, because it is often so wet 
here that it is impossible to sow early in 
the spring. 

The contrast between last fall and this 
in the preparations made for winter shows 
that the lessons in economy and frugality 
which the drouth of last year was to 
teach were not learned or were easily for- 
gotten. Last year on most of farms the 
corn fodder was all cut and carefully 
saved. This year comparatively little has 
been cut, and much of the stock will be 
wintered on cornstalks and the straw 
stacks. 

There was a light frost on the morning 
of the 13th inst., but up to this time (Oct. 
29) the chrysanthemum, hollyhock and 
morning glory are blooming out of doors. 
St. Clair Co., Mo. A. CALHOON. 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTE AT MARINE, 
ILL. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The tenth an- 
nual Madison County Farmers’ Institute 
was held at Marine, Turner Hall, Oct. 15. 
After music by the Bureka orchestra 
prayer was offered by Rev. Gerkel of Ma- 
rine. After a vocai #0l0 by Miss Tilly! 
Geers Prof. N. M. Valentine made a very 
able address of welcome to the farmers. 
and their friends, offering them the free- 
dom of the town. President L. A. Spies 
of St. Jacob, responded with a pointed 
address, in which he outlined the scope, 
objects and workings of the county in- 
stitute, and in which he stated the object 
of the distribution of seed corn, of which 
90 packages had been distributed to the 
farmer boys of the country, and for 
which a large number of premiums, given 
below, were offered. Superintendent of 
Schools, N. R. Kinzie, Tamaroa, made an 
address on agriculture in the district 
schools, mentioning some of the practical 
agricultural works which some of the 
teachers of his county had introduced in 
their schools—namely, testing various 
seeds, testing milk by the gravity process, 
ete. 

The next morning's session convened at 
10 o'clock, and the day was devoted to the 
discussion of live stock, “Dairy Cattle,” 
by A. T. Bivens, a practical dairyman of 
Bunker Hill, Ill. The afternoon session 
opened with music. Dypes of live stock 
illustrated by charts were taken up by 
L. A. Spies and afforded much practical 
information. The lessons drawn from this 
work showed the necessity of farmers be- 
ing more careful in breeding for a fixed 
purpose, either for beef, or for milk. He 
was followed by C. A, Rowe of Jackson- 
ville, who discussed practical hog-raising 
and feeding, the farmers taking much in- 
terest in the discussion. 

The evening session was devoted to the 
discussion of “‘Domestie Science” by the 
ladies. Mrs. L. A. Spies, who presided, in- 
troduced Mrs. E. N. Burroughs of Ed- 
wardsville, who read @ paper on the 
“Relation of Domestic Selence to. the Pub- 
lic Schools.” Her paper was well written 
and ably rendered. A paper, “A Young 
Woman's Pleasures on the Farm,’ was 
practical, well written and appreciated. 
A paper by Miss Antia Robinson of Lib- 
erty Prairie on “Simplicity In Living,” 
showed careful preparation. The next 
morning's session opened with a practical 
demonstration of planting and trimming 
fruit trees by the veteran horticulturist, 
C. N. Frangenroth of Bawardsville. Next 
came J. H. Pahiman on “Fish Ponds and 
Fish Supply of the Prairie Farmer.” He 
had some good drawings of how a dam 
and pond should be constructed. He pre- 
ferred the buffalo fish, because the cat 








| preys too much on the young fish. This 
i closed the morning's session. 

In the afternoon the ladies conducted a 
domestic science meeting in the Masonic 
hall, and the men met in the usual place. 
Prof. F. Rankin of the University lectur- 
ed on growing and judging corn, using 
samples to demonstrate the points as he 
progressed. Mr. Rowe of Jacksonville fol- 
lowed with a talk on the same subject, 
giving some of the practical lessons learn- 
ed from the corn exhibition made by the 
boys of the county from seed distributed 
last spring, he and Mr. Rankin having 
made the awards on the corn. 

The closing session was largely attend- 
ed, in fact, the large hall was packed to 
overflowing, as it had been during every 
session. The Oscar Spies orchestra of St. 
Jacob furnished the music. Mr. Hostetter 





[FARM AND STOCK SCALES. 
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of Springfield talked on the “Influence of 
Institute Work Over Illinois.”” He was fol- 
lowed by a comic recitation by Miss Cora 
Anderson of St. Jacob, followed. by the 
Marine quartet. The large hall resounded 
with the applause of an appreciative audi- 
ence. The next was the reading of the 
prize essays of the farmer boys and girls. 
Miss Grace Thompson of St. Jacob gave 
a recitation, after which Dr. M. H. Cham- 
berlain, president of McKendree College 
of Lebanon, spoke on the “School and the 
Farm” in his usual able manner. It was 
the cap sheaf that crowned the best and 
most successful institute in the history of 
Madison county, and in spite of the 
crowded condition of the hall every one 
Was sorry when he curtailed his lecture, 
owing to the lateness of the hour. The 
citizens of Marine treated the visitors to 
a banquet. Toasts were called for by the 
toast master, and the Farmers’ Institute 
held at Marine will be long remembered 
by the average daily attendance of 1,500 
persons, and the boys are happy in the 
liberal number of premiums awarded 
them. 

The entire executive committee was re- 
elected for efficiency of work: L. A. 
Spies, St. Jacob; Frank Troeckler, 
Mitchell; Lee 8. Dorsey, Moro; E. W. 
Burroughs, Bdwardsville; John 8. Culp, 
Bethalto. 

Premiums were awarded to a number of 
boys, winners in tne corn contest, and 
among the prizes were five subscriptions 
to the RURAL WORLD—Leo Carroll, 
Marine; Louis Noll, St. Jacob; Jordan 
Beard, St. Jacob; Henry Kohne, St. Ja- 
cob; Willie Hightower, Highland. 

Altogether the institute was a marked 
success in every detail, 


SERIES OF FARMERS’ MEETINGS. 





The State Board of Agriculture an- 
nounces the list of the second series of 
farmers’ institute meetings. The first se- 
ries of meetings, including more than 
sixty places where a two days’ session 
was held, has just closed with very grati- 
fying results. At most of the places large 
and enthusiastic auuiences of farmers 
and their wives were in attendance and 
took a deep interest in the discussion of 
the subjects taken up. At many of the 
meetings an exhibit of fruits, grains, 
grasses, vegetables, etc., was made. 

The following is the list of places where 
meetings will be held in November: Mid- 
dletown, Nov. 10 and 11; Wentzville, Nov. 
ll and 12; Argentville, Nov. 12 and 18; Fes- 
tus, Nov. 1 and 4; Perryville, Nov. 14 and 
15; Jackson, Nov. 17 and 18; Dexter, Nov. 
18 and 19; Fredericktown, Nov. 19 and 20; 


Farmington, Nov. 20 and 21; De Soto, 
Nov. 21 and 22; Creve Coeur, Nov. 22; 
Blackwater, Nov. 10 and 11; Lamonte, 


Nov. 11 and 12; Buffalo, Nov. i4 and 15; 
Warsaw, Nov. 14 and 15; Willow Springs, 
Nov. 16 and 16; David, Nov. 16 and 17; 
Mountain Grove, Nov. 17 and 18; Seymour, 
Nov. 18 and 19; Republic, Nov. 2 and 21; 
Ozark, Nov. 21 and 22. 


POST CHECK CURRENCY. 





The object of the post check currency 
is to make the transmission of money in 
small amounts easier and safer than at 
present is the case. Bills of the small 
denominations would be issued with a 
blank space on the face for the name 
of the payee. The sch also includ 
fractional currency printed in the same 
way. 

Instead of making a journey to the 
postoffice for a money order, or enclos- 
ing coin in his letter, with the possibility 
of its falling out or being stolen, the 
sender of money under the new system 
merely has to take a bill from his pock- 
etbook, fill it out and enclose it, just as if 
it were a bank check. 

A Jarge number of the leading man- 
ufacturers and business men of the coun- 
try are in favor of the new form of cur- 
rency. Its creation would injure no one 
and would add to the facilities of trade 
for both seller and buyer. Congressmen 
should be asked to support it. Citizens 
should request their representatives in 
Congress to see ‘that more convenient 
money is furnished the people. 








WOMEN SOWING WHEAT. 


A writer from Joplin, Mo., says. the 
wives and daughters of many southwest 
Missouri farmers are being pressed into 
service in sowing fall wheat and are 
working day and night and on Sundays in 
order to get the wheat crop in while the 
weather is favorable. Farmers are hav- 


farm hands are getting employmentin the 
zinc and lead mines in this district and 
are leaving the farms. There has been 
so much rain in this section that the 
farmers are making every minute count 





ing a hard time to secure help, as the 


‘Men do not counterfeit counterfeits nor imitate that 
which is ank or hiess.’’ The Keeley treatment 
has stood the test of time, having been used with unparalicied suc- 
cess for the past 22 years in curing Aleoholiem, Morphine and 
other drag-using, Cigarette and Tobacco habits and Neurasthenia. 
Over a quarter million cured men and women in the United States 
are our testimonials. Remedies and treatment absolutely free 
peerwte: far ep or harmful effects. Mental and vigor 
@ happiness and a blessing. power, 
intellectual ppp health, business capacity and confidence of 
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family, friends and i ciates rec d. For full information, consult or write (in conf- 
dence) to 
DR. J. BE. BLAINE, Manager, 2803 Locust Street, St. Louls, Mo. 
Home Treatment for Tob and Neurasthenia.. . 





a 
Schools and Colleges 





while the sun shines. They are far be- 
hind in their work, and everybody on the 
farm is being ushered into service. In 
the fields women and girls and boys are 
running drills, and every spot where the 
ground is dry encugh the work is pro- 
gressing nicely. 





BUSINESS POINTERS. 


HIGH HONORS FOR WINCHESTER 
GUN 

The reputation of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn., the largest manufacturers of guns 
and ammunition in the world, stands as 
high abroad as in this country, as is evi- 
denced by the .fact that most of the 
crowned heads of Europe place orders 
with them for tneir hunting outfits. The 
last addition to the long list of poten- 
tates to favor the Winchester Company 
with his patronge is King Oscar of Swe- 
den. He was so pleased with the guns 
made for him by this great company that 
without solicitation upon their part he 
appointed them gun-makers to his maj- 
esty. 





Hamas 


Shorthend and Business College 





the Stover Manufacturing Company of 
Freeport, Tll., which are regularly adver- 
tised in our columns, and which are so 
well and favorably known to our readers, 
have been greatly improved and the line 
extended for the new season's trade. The 
line is now so extended and so compre- 
hensive as to embrace practically every 
style and all sizes of grinders which could 
be desired by the farmer, dairyman or 
live-stock feeder. One, two and four 
horse sweep mills and all kinds of power 
mills are embraced in the new line. ‘they 

blish the hand t and most com- 
plete feed mill catalog issued. Every man 
who contemplates buying a feed mill 
should see this book before he makes his 
purchase. They will take pleasure in mail- 
ing you a copy if you will kindly mention 
our paper in writing to them. 





; attend the St. fara wetchasking Sows 
Ph ng rds and learn W: 
Work, Hngraving and Optics. In of 


this td +d ee draw a large salary. 


Don’t Rent 








About this time of the year the thou- 
sands of old patrons of the Falmouth Dis- 
tilling Company, $0 North Sixth street, 
St. Louis, are busy preparing their orders 
so as to be well fixed for the holidays. 
Thousands of new customers will be at- 
tracted by the special offer made by this 
reliable concern on another page. Al- 
though the price is low the grade is high, 
which is possible from the fact that all 
middle profits have been cut out. There is 
no danger of dissatisfaction in dealing 
with this house. 
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. Prices that you can reach. 














FOR 1903, 

six sheets 10x15 inches, of beautiful reproducttons, 
in ot by Bryson, is now 
ready nand be mailed om ressipt 
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The Ideal Feed Mills, manufactured by Arithmetic, Spelling, ete.” 
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